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BUSINESS NOTICES, 


yr All communications relating to the business 
matters of the paper, &c, and particularly the 
names of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be 
addressed to L, P. Noble, Publisher. 

yirAs this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
scriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

yi7 Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. 

ip Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
gut-the pay. No paper will be sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at ou 
risk, by mail, taking cure to have the letter put in an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
ee ho will four sub. 

Any clergyman wo 

Pe” as aaa us eight Foe oo gen have a 

th co ratig for one year. } 
me =, are kept with each subserider, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

iy Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance, 

xér Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do sv with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. ; 

jv Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. -Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 

1 Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency. 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. 

xr Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we caunot change the direc- 
tion. 

x We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en 
deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 


Washington, D.C.- - = Par. 
Bultimore - - - - Par. 
Philadelphia - - - - Par. 
New York city - - - Par 
New York State - - - 34 perct.dis. 
New England- - - - &% do. 
New Jersey - ~ - - % do. 
Eastern Pennsylvania =- - % do. 
Western Pennsylvania - -1% do. 
Maryland - - - - # do. 
Virginia - - - - 4% do. 
Western Virginia - - -13¢ do. 
Ohio - = - = - 214 do. 
Indiana - - + + +24 = do. 
Kentucky - - - = 24 do. 
Tennessee - - - -=34 = do, 
Michigan - - - =3 do. 
Canada - - - - - 5 do. 
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THE HORRORS OF FANATICISM. 





There are occasionally deeds committed almost 
too horrible and revolting for publication. The 
tongue falters in giving them utterance; the pen 
trembles that records them. Such is the ghastly 
horror of a late tragedy in Edgecomb, in the State 
of Maine. A respectable and thriving citizen and 
his wife had been for some years very unprofita- 
bly engaged in brooding over the mysteries of the 
Apocalypse, and in speculations upon the personal 
coming of Christ, and the temporal reign of the 
Saints on earth—a sort of Mahommedan Para- 
dise, which has as little warrant in scripture as 
in reason. Their minds of necessity became un- 
settled ; they meditated self-destruction, and, as it 
appears by a paper left behind, in the handwriting 
of both, came to an agreement that the husband 
should first kill his wife and their four children. 
and then put.an end to his own existence. This 
was literally executed —the miserable man stri- 


king off the heads of his wife and children with | 


his axe, and then cutting his own throat. 

Alas for man, when he turns from the light of 
reason, and from the simple and clearly-defined 
duties. of the present life, and undertakes to pry 
into the mysteries of the Future, bewildering 
himself with uncertain and vague prophecies from 
Oriental imagery and obscure Hebrew texts! Sim- 
ple cheerful faith in God as our Great and Good 
Father, and love of His children as our own 
brethren, acted out in all relations and duties, is 
certainly best for this world, and we believe also 
the best preparation for that te come. Once pos- 
sessed with the falsity that God’s design is that 
man should be wretched and gloomy here, in order 
to obtain rest and happiness hereafter—that the 
mental agonies and bodily tortures of His crea- 
tures are pleasant to Him—that, after bestowing 
upon us reason for our guidance, He makes it of 
no avail by interposing contradictory revelations 
and arbitrary commands—there is nothing to pre- 
vent one ofa melancholic and excitable tempera- 
ment from excesses as horrible as that we have just 
recorded. 

Charles Brockden Brown—a writer whose 
merits have not yet been sufficiently acknowledg- 
ed—has given a powerful and philosophical anal- 
ysis of this morbid state of mind—this diseased 
conscientiousness, obeying the mad suggestions of 
a disordered brain as the injunctions of Divinity— 
in his remarkable story of Wieland. The hero 
of this strange and solemn romance, inheriting « 
melancholy and superstitious mental constitution, 
becomes, in middle age, the victim of a deep, and 
tranquil because deep, fanaticism. A demon in 
human form, perteiving his state of mind, wan- 


tonly experiments upon it, deepening and inten- | 


sating it by @ fearful series of illusions of sight 
and sound. Tricks of jugglery and ventriloquism 
seem to his feverish fancies miracles and omens— 
the eye and the voice. of the Almighty piercing 
the atmosphere of supernatural mystery in which 
he had long dwelt. He believes that he is called 
upon to sacrifice the beloved wife-of his bosom 





In the entire range of English ‘literature there 
no more thrilling passage than that which: 
seribes the execution of this baleful suggestior, 


‘| a fault, 


eribed with an intensity whieh almost stops the 
heart of the reader. When the deed is done, a 
frightful conflict of passions takes place, which 
can only be told in the words of the author: 
“T lifted the corpse in my arms, and laid it on 
the bed. I gazed upon it with delight. Such was 
my elation, that I even broke out into laughter. I 
clapped my hands and exclaimed: ‘It is done! 
My sacred duty is fulfilled! To that I have 
sacrificed, oh God! thy last and best gift, my 
wife!’ 
“ For a while I thus soared above frailty. I 
imagined I had set myself forever beyond the 
reach of selfishness. But my imagipations were 
false. This rapture quickly subsided. I looked 
again at my wife. My joyous ebullitions vanished. 
I asked myself.who it was whom I saw. Methought 
it could not be my Catherine! It could not be the 
woman who had lodged for years in my heart, who 
had- slept nightly in my bosom; who had borne 
in her womb and fostered at her breast the bei 
who called me father; whom I had watched over 
with delight, and cherished with a fondness ever 
new and perpetually growing. It could not be 
the same! 
“The breath of Heaven that sustained me was 
withdrawn, and I sunk into mere mon. T leaped 
from the floor ; ‘I dashed my head against the wall; 
I uttered screams of horror; I panted after tér- 
ment and pain. Eternal fire and the bickerings 
of hell, compared with what I felt, were music and 
a bed of roses. 
“T thank my God that this was transient : 
that He designed once more to raise me aloft. I 
thought upon what I had done as a sacrifice to 
duty, and was calm. My wife was dead; but I 
reflected, that although this source of human con- 
solation was closed, others were still open. If the 
transports of the husband were no more, the feel- 
ings of the father had still scope for exercise. 
When remembrance of their mother should excite 
too keen a pang, | would look upon my children 
and: be comforted. 
“While I revolved these things, new warmth 
flowed in upon my heart. I was wrong. These 
feelings were the growth of selfishness. Of this 
{ was not aware, and, to dispel the mist that ob- 
scured my perceptions, a new light and a new 
mandate were necessary. 

“From these thoughts I was recalled my a ray 
which was shot into the room. A voice spoke 


t like that I had before heard: ‘Thou hast done 


well; but all is not done—the sacrifice is incom- 
plete—thy children must be offered—they must 
perish with their mother!’ ” 


The misguided man obeys the voice; his chil- 

dren are destroyed in their bloom and innocent 
beauty. He is arrested, tried for murder, and 
acquitted as insane. The light breaks in upon 
him at last; he discovers the imposture which has 
controlled him ; and, made desperate by the full 
consciousness of his folly and crime, ends the 
terrible drama by suicide. ; 
Wieland is not a pleasant book. In one respect 
it resembles the new English tale of “ Wuthering 
Heights,” it has great strength and power, but no 
beauty. Unlike that, however, it has an impor- 
tant and salutary moral. It is a warning to all 
who tamper with the mind, and rashly experiment 
upon its religious element. As such, its perusal 
by the sectarian zealots of all classes would, 
perhaps, be quite as profitable as much of their 
present studies: J. G. W. 
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MODERN REFORMS AND REFORMERS, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

No. 8.—Law Reform—Jeremy Bentham—his opinion 
of the Common Law—his “ Felicity” principle— 
his universal code—his works —the fruits of his 
labors—his talents and character. 

[conciuDED.] 

Bentham brought to his work reasoning facul- 
ties which did not so much probe subjects to the 
bottom, or begin there, and work upwards to their 
surface—a patience which no amount of drudgery 
could weary—a taste whose light reading was 
Bacon and Beccaria—a memory retentive as 
tablets of brass—a boldness which shrunk from 
looking no institution in the face, and questioning 
its pretensions to utility and its claims to hom- 
age—an honesty which never averted the eye 
from conclusions legitimately born of sound 
premises—a conscien¢ée which followed truth 
wherever it led. Lord Brougham, who knew 
him intimately, has happily said: “In him were 
blended, to a degree perhaps unequalled in any 
other philosopher, the love and appreciation of 
general principles, with the avidity for minute de- 
tails; the power of embracing and following out 
general views, with the capacity for pursuing each 
one of numberless particular facts”? He was an 
adept in numerous modern languages, as French, 
Italian, Spanish, and German, and he extended 
his linguistical knowledge into the Swedish, Rus- 
sian, and other northern tongues. These acqui- 
sitions facilitated his study of the history of all 
countries and times, with whose poetry, eloquence, 
philosophy, legislation, and jurisprudence, he was 
acquainted beyond most men. 

His numerous writings all bore some relation 
to his “Felicity” principle, and the topics dis- 
cussed were almost as multifarious as human ex- 
igency and action. Including his larger pAmph- 
lets, they must number some fifty volumes. 
They chiefly relate to Government, law, and 
jurisprudence ; but he also wrote extensively on 
morals, polities, and ecclesiastical establishments. 
Nor did science wholly escape his séarching pen ; 
for he treated of chemistry and anatomy. He 
wrote against Blackstone’s Commentaries, and at- 
tacked Burke’s plan for economical reform. He 
wrote on prison discipline and penal colonies, and 
illustrated the anti-Christian tendency of oaths. 
He advocated free schools, and denounced church 
establishments. He attacked rotten boroughs, 
and drafted plans for work-houses. He vindicat- 
ed free trade, and showed the impolicy of the 
usury laws. He prepared a constitutional code 
to be used by any State, and drew up a reform: 
bill for the House of Commons. He wrote-ep- 
arate volumes or pamphlets on bankruptcy, poor 
laws, primogeniture, escheats, taxation, jails, 
Scotch reform, the French judiciary, the criminal 
code of Spain, juries, evidence, rewards and pun- 
ishments, oaths, parliamentary law, English re- 
form, education, Church-of-Englandism, &c., &c., 
ae en hag aed or jag wees fo, Tsuen, 
Spai ussi e Sou merican 
Steheo- aims a Wettaerio, mich donetnor sh; toa) 
United States, proposing to prepare for them an 
entire code of oc tng a personally ‘a 
by correspondence with Howard, Lafayette, - 
Saloats the Emperor Alexander, Napoleon, Bris- 
sot, Mirabeau, Neckar, Benezet, Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, Bolivar, Jean Baptiste Say, Toussaint L’Ou- 
verturé, and in fact with most of the men of his’ 
times, who were celebrated in any part of the world 
for their services in the cause of y, humanity, 

Of course, no man, unless endowed with all the 
wisdom of the ancients and the moderns, could’ 
write so much on such a variety of su with-. 
out committing to paper pga ve “Ronsense.. 
inaruoiearmcmerers 

; wo many of his vi are te. 

with wisdom. And if m 


one mortal man could 
have written-codes for the nations on earth, 
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differ from many other philosophers—men wiser 
and better than their generation—men so far be- 
yond and above their times, that they look like 
dwarfs to their contemporaries. 

Then, he undertook so much that he left a great 
deal incomplete; so that, in many of his works, 
while he has finished one side of a subject, he 
seems not to have touched or seen the other side. 
His style, especially in his latter years, was rough, 
Involved, uncongenial; often obscure from its 
very verbosity; and, when clear, fatiguing the 
reader by so thoroughly exhausting the subject as 
to leave nothing for him to do but read. He call- 
ed his style of reasoning “the exhaustive mode,” 
and he crowded it full of crabbed words of his 
own invention. He wrote many of his works in 
French, and they were given to the world by Du- 
mont, a Genevan. Hazlitt has wittily said: 
“His works have been translated into French ; 
they ought to be translated into English.” Syd- 
ney Smith, when reviewing his “ Book of Falla- 
cies,” remarks, in his quaint way—“ Whether it is 
necessary there should be a middleman between 
the cultivator and the possessor, learned econo- 
mists have doubted; but neither gods, men, nor 
booksellers, can doubt the necessity of a middie- 
man between Mr. Bentham and the public. * * 
The mass of readers will choose to becomie ac- 
quainted with him through the medium of Re- 
views, after that eminent philosopher has been 
washed, trimmed, shaved, and forced into clean 
linen.” 

Bentham invented the words Codify and a 
cation, now in such general use. But let it not be 
supposed that he was guilty of the absurdity of 
imagining that the entire laws of a Common- 
wealth could be compressed into a single volume; 
nor of that other absurdity, that the laws can be 
written so plain that the meanest capacity can un- 
derstand them fully, and apply them, without 
mistakes, to all the varieties of human rights and 
wrongs, and the ever shifting vagaries and exi- 
gencies of society. He never had wit enough to 
see how it was, that what never could be true in 
regard to any other sciénce or species of writing, 
must be true in regard to jurisprudence and legis- 
lation. He left that discovery for penny-a-liners, 
who believe all the law the world needs can be 
printed between the yellow covers of a twenty 
page pamphlet. 

Bentham labored without any apparent success 
at home for years. He was famousin France, aud 
appreciated in Russia, before he was known in 
England. At length, his reiterated blows made 
an impression. He won converts in high places, 
and they became his “ middlemen” with the pub- 
lic. Brougham and Smith spread out his great 
ideas in attractive colors on the pages of the Edin- 
burgh, and they sparkled in brilliant speeches 
from Romilly and Mackintosh on the floor of Par- 
liament. One after another, the champions for 
the inviolability of the ancient system were pros- 
trated, till reasonable men admitted that, whether 
or not Jeremy Bentham was right, the common 
law was certainly wrong, and must be materially 
altered. Though he took no part in actual legis- 
lation, his was the master mind that set other 
minds in motion; his genius, the secret spring 
that operated a vast reformatory machine. He 
did not live to see his whole system adopted, (and 
would not, had he lived till the millennium,) but 
he saw parts of it incorporated into the jurispru- 
dence of his country, whilst other parts were 
postponed rather than rejected. He saw the 
fruits of his labors in the amelioration of a san- 
guinary criminal code, and especially in the 
abridgement ofthe death penalty—in the im- 
provement of the poor laws and penitentiaries, 
and the kindlier treatment of prisoners—in the 
softening of the harsher features of imprisonment 
for debt, of the bankrupt laws, and the general 
law of debtor and creditor—in lopping off some 
excrescences in chancery, and cutting down costs 
and symplifying the modes of procedure in other 


| courts—in the abolition of tests, and the emanci- 


pation of the Catholics—in the greater freedom 
of trade, the enlargement of the suffrage, and the 
partial equalization of representation in Parlia- 
ment—in the appointment of commissioners to 
revise the whole mass of statute law, and reduce 
it to a uniform code—and, more than all, in the 
conviction, penetrating a large mass of intelligent 
minds, that the English law, as administered, so 
far from being the perfection of reason, was a 
disgrace to the human understanding, and the 
homage paid to it a degrading idolatry. 

Nor did he see these fruits in England alone. 
As he labored for the world, so he saw the pro- 
ducts of his toil in both hemispheres. France 
and Russia published his writings, and they were 
read in Germany and Switzerland. His works 
were circulated at Calcutta, and the Cape of Good 
Hope ; at New York, and New South Wales; in 
the Canadas, and the Republics of South Ameri- 
ca. This country profits by his culture in the 
simplification of its laws, and their revision and 
codification in many of its States—in the compar- 
ative humanity of its criminal codes and its pris- 
on discipline—and especially in the recent sweep- 
ing reforms in the practice of its courts in three 
or four States, and the abolition of the monopoly 
of the legal profession—a monopoly worthless to 
those whom it protected, and galling to those 
whom it excluded. By no means do I intend to 
say, that to him we are solely indebted for these 
reforms. But his hand planted the tree whose 
fruit is now being gathered. His chief glory is 
the emancipation of the Anglo-Saxon mind from 
a blind idolotry of the English common law; and 
for this he deserves unmeasured praise. 

In closing this too long sketch of the father of 
modern law reform, it should be remarked that I 
touch not upon his religious opinions. Ele was 
honest, sincere, kind, cheerful, simple hearted, 
witty, and greatly beloved by his friends. Frank, 
so frank that he was bluff, he refused a costly 
present from the Emperor of Russia, lest he 
should be tempted to praise when he ought to 
~blame. A great husbander of moments, he took 
air and exercise while entertaining ordinary vis- 
iters ; and, when conversing on his favorite themes 
with such as Romilly and Brougham, kept his 
secretaries busy in noting down their remarks. 
The ridicule and abuse.of which he was subject 
rarely reached its aim, for he avoided personal 
controversies, discussing principles, and not men. 
He died in 1832, in the 85th year of his.age ; and 
gave a singular evidence of his attachment to his 
principles, by bequeathing his body to the sur- 
geon’s knife, for the advancement of medical sci- 
ence. H. B, 8. 


—————_»—— 
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ASPIRATIONS, 


Of rosy wine, or woman’s love, 
Of tented field, or tourney’s ring, 
Though long the Poet’s tav’rite themes, 
It is not mine to sing. ; 


How can I join the reckless throng 
Who revel at the social board, 

While hundreds toil, in grief unknown, 
These bounties to afford? 


My mission here is not to weave 
The soft and silken lay of love, 
For Duty , and urges me 
A nobler task to prove. 
Of lordly dames in rich array, 
Of deeds of knightly chivalry— 
. How can I give my pen to these, 
~~" ‘While millions bow the knee? 


_ The blandishments of ease and wealth, 


And love and beauty’s witche 
Sustained by toil and failing health, 
- Can have no charms for me. 
Ye votaries of e and show, 
oe Ve: "dd of sin! 


-sepulchres 
Talk not of Christian faith and love, 
_ With rottenness within! — Beer 
Your equal in the sight of God, 


*Sieorkaros 
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STRAY LEAVES FROM MARGARET SMITHS DIA- 
RY IN THE COLONY OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


Boston, May ye 8th, 1678, 

I remember I did promise my kind cousin Oli- 
ver, (whom I pray God to have always in his keep- 
ing,) when I parted with him nigh unto three 
months ago, at mine-uncle Hilton’s, that, on com- 
ing to this new countrie, 1 would, for his sake and 
perusal, keep a little journal of whatsoever did 
happen both unto myself and unto those with 
whom I might sojourn; as also, some account of 
the countrie and its marvels, and mine own cogi- 
tations thereon. So I this day make a beginning 
of the same; albeit, as my cousin well knoweth, 
not from any vanitie of authorship, or because of 
any undue confiding in my poor abilitie to edify 
one justly held in repute among the learned, but 
because my heart tells me that what I write, be it 
ever so faultie, will be read by the partial eye of 
my kinsman, and not with critical observance of 
the scholar, and that his love will not find it dif- 
ficult to excuse what ds his clerkly judg- 
ment. And, to emboldenime withal, I will never 
forget that Iam writing for mine old playmate at 
hide and seek in the farm-house at Bitton —the 
same who used to hunt after flowers for me in the 
spring, and who did fill my apron with hazle-nuts 
in the autumn, and who was then, I fear, little 
wiser than his still foolish cousin, who, if she hath 
not since learned so many new things as himself, 
hath perhaps remembered more of the old. There- 
a without other preface, I will begin my Rec- 
ord. 

Of my voyage out I need not write, as I have 
spoken of it in my letters already, and it greatly 
irks me to think of it. Oh, a very long, dismal 
time of sickness and great discomforts, and many 
sad thoughts of all I had left behind, and fears of 
all | was going to meet in the New England! I 
can liken it only to an ugly dreame. When we 
got at last to Boston, the sight of the land and 
trees, albeit they were exceeding bleak and bare, 
(it being a late season, and nipping cold,) was like 
unto a vision of a better world. As we passed the 
small wooded islands, which makes the bay very 
pleasant, and entered close upon the town, and saw 
the houses, and orchards, and meadows, and the 
hills beyond covered with a great growth of wood, 
my brother, lifting up both of his bands, cried 
out, “How goodlie are thy tents, oh Jucob, and 
thy habitations, oh Israel!” and for my part I did 
weep for joy and thankfulness of heart, that God 
had brought us safely to so fair ahaven. Uncle 
and aunt Ransom met us on the wharf, and made 
us very comfortable at their house, which is about 
halfa mile from the water side, on an high hill, 
with an oaken forest behind it, to shelter it from 
the north wind, which is here very piercing. Un- 
cle is Secretary of the Government, and spends a 
great part of his time in towne, and his wife and 
family are with him in the winter season, but they 
spend their summersat his plantation on the Mer- 
rimack river, in Newbury. His daughter, Re- 
becca, is just about my age, very tall and lady- 
looking; she is like her brother John, who was at 
uncle Hilton’s last year. She hath moreover a 
pleasant wit, and has seen much goodlie companie, 
being greatly admired by the young men of fami- 
ly and distinction in the province. She has been 
very kind to me, telling me that she looked upon 
me as a sister. | have been courteously entertain- 
ed, moreover, by many of the principal people, 
both of the reverend clergy and the magistracy. 
Nor must I omit to mention a visit which | made 
with uncle and aunt Rawsom at the house of an 
aged magistrate of high esteem and influence in 
the province. He saluted me courteously, and 
made inquiries concerning our familie, and wheth- 
er I had been admitted into the church. On my 
telling him that I had not, he knit his brows, and 
looked at me very sternly. 

“ Mr. Rawson,” said he, “your niece, I fear me, 
has much more need of spiritual adorning than of 
such gewgaws as these,” and took hold of my lace 
ruff so hard that T heard the stitches break ; and 
then he pulled out my sleeves, to see how wide 
they were, though they were only half an ell. 
Madame ventured to speak a word to encourage 
me, for she saw I was much abashed and fluster- 
ed, yet he did not heed her, but went on talking 
very loud against the follie and the wasteful wan- 
tonness of the times. Poor Madame is a quiet, 
sickly looking woman, and seems not a little in 
awe of her husband, at the which I do not marvel, 
for he has a very impatient, forbidding way with 
him, and, I must say, seemed to carry himself 
harshly at times towards her. Uncle Rawson 
says he has had much to try his temper; that 
there have been many and sore difficulties in 
Church as#well as State, and he hath bitter ene- 
mies in some of the country members of the Gev- 
eral Court, who count him too severe with the 
Quakers and other disturbers and ranters. I told 
him it was no doubt true, but that I thought it a 
bad use of the Lord’s chastenings to abuse one’s 
best friends for the wrongs done by enemies; and 
that to be made to atone for what went ill in 
church or state, was a kind of vicarious suffering 
that, if I was in Madame’s place, I should not bear 
with half her patience and sweetness. 


ee med 
Ipswicn, nEaR Acawam, May ye 12th. 


We set out day before yesterday on our jour- 
ney to Newbury. There were six of us—Rebeo- 
ca Rawson and her sister, Thomas Broughton his 
wife, and their man servant, my brother Leonard 
and myself, and young Robert Pike, of Newbury, 
who had been to Boston on business, his father 
having great fisheries in the river as well as 
the sea. He is, I can perceive, a great admirer 
of my cousin, and indeed not without reason ; for 
she hath in mind and person, in her graceful car- 
riage and pleasant discourse, and a certain not 
uppleasing way wardness, as of a merry child, that 
which makes her companie sought of all. Our 
route the first day lay through the woods and 
along the borders of great marshes and meadows 
on the sea shore. We came to Linne at night, 
and stopped at the house of a kinsman of Robert 
Pike’s—a man of some substance and note in that 
settlement. We were tired and hungry, and the 
supper of warm Indian bread and sweet milk rel- 
ished quite as well as any I éver ate in the Old 
Countrie. The next day we went on over a rough 
road to Wenham, through Salem, which is quite 
a pleasant town. Here we stopped until this 
morning, when we again mounted our horses, and 
reached this place after a smart ride of three 
hours. The weather in the morning was warm 
and soft as our summer days at home; and as we 
rode ‘through the woods, where the young leaves 
were fluttering, and the white blossoms of the 
wind-flowers, and the blue violets and the yellow 
blooming of the cowslips in the low grounds, were 
seen on either hand, and the birds all the time 
making a great and pleasing melody in the 
branches, 1 was glad of heart as a child, and 
thought if my honored parents and cousin Oliver 
were only with us, I could never wish to leave so 
fair a countrie. : 

Just, before we reached Agawam, as I was rid- 
ing a little in advance of my companions, I was 
startled greatly by the sight of an Indian. He 
was standing close to the bridle-path, his half- 
naked body hidden by a clump of white 
birches, through which he looked out on me with 
eyes like two live coals. I cried for my brother, 
and turned my horse, when Robert Pike came up, 
and bid me be of cheer, for he knew the savage, 
and that he was friendly. Whereupon, he bade 
him come out of the bushes, which he did, after a 


little parley. He was a tall man, of very fair pro- 


ms, and wore a red woolen blanket, with 

and small clam-shells jingling about it. His 
skin was ewarthy, not black like a Moor or Guinea 
man, but of a color riot unlike that of tarnished 
copper coin. He spoke but little, and that in his 
own tongue, very harsh and strange sounding to 
my ear, Robert Pike tells me that he is chief of 
; Aguwame, once a great nation in these parts, 
now | - Apog and broken. As we cag 0 
nd } . 


and from 
great sea off at the Robert Pike bade me no- 
tice a little bay which I could see or 


five small, peaked huts or tents, standing just 
where the'white of the beach met hewn 
line of grass and’ es of the d ae 
and cor — In the winter they 
+a build their wigwams- 
with trees, which shelter the 
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,| vesentatives, 


"WP here.” gaid he, “are their summer houses, 
atiatinasé onto thet mary : 


_ | to the State of New Yor 


a tent, only it was covered with the silver-colored 
bark of the birch, instead of hempen stuff, A bark 
mat,*braided of many exceeding brilliant. colors, 
covered a goodlie part of the space inside; and 
from the poles we saw fishes hanging, and strips 
of dried meat. Ona pile of skins in the corner 
sat a young woman with a child a nursing; they 
both looked sadly wild and neglected; yet hud 
she withal a pleasant face, and, as she bent over 
her Jittle one, her long, straight, black hair falling 
over him, and murmuring a low and very plain- 
tive melody, I forgot everything save that she was 
a woman and a mother, aud I felt my heart greatly 
drawn towards her. So, giving. wy horse in 
charge, I ventured in to her, speaking as kindly 
as I could, and asking to see her child. She un- 
derstood me, and with a smile held up her little 
papoose, as she called him—who, to say truth, I 
could not think very pretty. He seemed to have 
a wild, shy look, like the offspring of an untamed 
animal. The woman wore a blanket, gaudily 
fringed, and she had a string of beads on her 
neck. She took down a basket, woven of while 
and red willows, and pressed me to taste of her 
bread ; which I did, that I might not offend her 
courtesy by refusing. It was not of ill taste, 
although so hard one could scareely bite it, and 
was made of corn meal unleavened, mixed with 9 
dried berry which gives it a sweet flavor. She 
told me, in her broken way, that the whole tribe 
now numbered only twenty-five men and women, 
counting out the number very fast with yellow 
grains of corn, on the corner of her blanket. She 
was, she said, the youngest woman in the tribe; 
and her husband, Peckanaminet, was the Indian 
we had met in the bridle-path. I gave her a pret- 
ty piece of ribbon, and an apron for the child; and 
she thanked me in her manner, going with us on 
our return to the path; and when I had ridden a 
little onward, I saw her husband running towards 
us; so, stopping my horse, I waited until he came 
up, when he offered me a fine large fish which he 
had just caught, in acknowledgment, as I judged, 
of my gift to his wife. Rebecca and Mistress 
Broughton laughed, and bid him take the thing 
away ; but I would not suffer it, and so Robert 
Pike took it, and brought it on to our present tar- 
rying place, where truly it hath made a fair sup- 
per for us all. These poor heathen people seem 
not so exceeding bad as they have been reported ; 
they be like unto ourselves, only lacking our 
knowledge and opportunities, which indeed are 
not our own to boast of, bat gifts of God calling 
for humble thankfulness, and daily prayer and 
watchfulness that they be rightly improved. . 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


For the National Era. 


LABOR. 


In every temple swelling toward the skies, 
Hard-handed Labor is the corner stone, 
And as such should be precious in all eyes, 
For if it fail, the whole is overthrown, 
And on its ruins Want may sit and moan ; 
The toiling masses are the real men, 
The pearls and shining gold are all their own; 
And eos they learn their worth, and not till 
then, 
Earth = be truly great—a thing that hath not 
een, 





The world were happy, if that every soul 
Knew that it was a soul of priceless worth ; 
War’s angry thunders would no longer roll, 
Shaking in maniac fury all the earth, 
To give one man an hour of hellish mirth ; 
The smiling fields would bless the tiller’s hand, 
Unsoaked with blood, undoomed to years of 
dearth, 
Which leave them barren as the ocean’s strand, 
That, — in battle may be cheap as grains of 
sand. 


That uncouth being that thou scornest so, 
With rough, sviled hand, familiar with the 


ground, — 

And look of care, and body bended low, 

Is a true man, whose worth doth more abound 

Than those for whom loud, boastful trumpets 

sound ; 

Let him, and such as him, once truly find, 

What in dim gropings one day will be found, 
That in his brain lies undeveloped mind, 

And chains and fetters thenceforth will be woven 

wind. 

Oh, it is sweet to toil, if Toil may reap 
The golden harvest that its hand hath sown; 

The weary millions, led lke silly sheep, 

Should stop, and think, if they no portion own, 

If they may never gather where their hand 

hath strown. 

If men are men, then all have equal right, 

And the huge tyrannies that long have thrown 
A. deepening shadow on their path of light, 
Should all come thundering down beneath an arm 

of might. 

Let Knowledge once be widespread as the air, 
All ears drink in the magic of her voice, 

And no proud few will carve the lion’s share— 
Men will be rulers by the People’s choice, 
And plenty, fairly shared, make all rejoice ; 

No need of clanging steel, or cannon’s roar, 

Or gargling blood to plead with hollow voice; 
With ignorance, all tyranny is o’er, 


And might, usurping right, will vex the world no 
more. 


The power of thought. transcends all other power; 
Then, what shall be when ali have learned to 
think ? 
Can weak Oppression bind them for an hour? 
When men are men, will sinewed millions 
shrink 
Before one man, and tremble if he wink ? 
The world moves onward; let the weary hope— 
The steps of Wrong are tending to a brink, 
Where its dull eye for once will wildly ope, 
Yet see beyond the verge no smooth and grassy 
slope. W.S. 


Penn Yan, N. Y., 1848. 


_—_e—— 


NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 


The Convention is over; the nominations are 
made ; an abstract is now all that is necessary. 
SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS, 

Mr. Stevenson, on taking the Chair, Tuesday 
morning, made a short address to the Convention 
on the necessity of compromise and union. Mr. 
Plumer, of Baltimore, offered up a prayer. Mr 
Cone, of Georgia, moved a resolution that each 
member of the Convention, by retaining his seat, 
pledge himself to support the nominees of the 
Convention, and use all honorable means to secure 
their election. Mr. Yancey opposed the resolu- 
tion at this time, as the New York question had 
not been settled. It was at length withdrawn, 
and Mr. Cone submitted a resolution that votes 
should be taken by States, at the request of any 
one State, the votes of each State to be equal to 
its electoral votes, without any regard to the num- 


by the delegates from each State for itself. After 
much confusion, Mr. Hallett, of Massachusetts, 
asked whether the éffect of the resolution, if 
adopted, would not be to give the single member 
from South Carolina, nine votes. 

The Chair ‘said that was a question for the 
Convention ‘to decide; and would come up at the 
proper time ; for the present, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts must put his own constraction 
upon the resolution from hearing it read. 

The question being then put, the resolution was 
agreed to. _ 
~The Convention also adopted the following res- 
olution : 


« Resolved, That the rules of the House of Rep- 


as far as applicable for the govern- 
ment of the Convention, be adopted as the rules 
‘of this Convention” » : 


thirds rule, gave rise to a long discussion. 
| of votes given shall be necessary to a nomination 
reuilen 








ber of delegates in attendance, and to be decided. 


‘The following resolution, to adopt’ the two- 


« Resolved, That two-thirds of the whole number | 


of P t and Vice President, respectively, of | 
this Convention.” 05 Tie gees aay sR ; 
_ Mr. Soloman, of « ' it was due 


did not “ fear that the adoption of the rule would 
bring up another outsider, even though it should 
bring up one who waded to his knees in blood 
upon the Canada frontier, in defence of his coun- 
try.” Mr. Hamlin contended that they were all 
brethren, and would bow in submission to the de- 
cisions of that Convention. Who were the “ out- 
siders?” The galluut Butler, Allen of the West, 
the chivalric Worth. The rejection of the rule 
now would be considered a censure on the Con- 
.vention of 1844. Mr. Yancey was sure his friend 
from Louisiana meant no imputati m on Polk and 
Dallas. Mr. Morse disclaimed earnestly any- 
thing of the kind. Mr. Thompson, of New Jer- 
sey, came from one of the smallest States in the 
Union, but she could fall back upon her reyolu- 
tionary reminiscences. There was no candidate 
that could be presented, who would not be fairly 
entitled to the vote of the party, he cared not 
whence he came. Mr. Humphrey, of Maryland, 
moved to amend by substituting the majority rule. 
“It is well known that there are two or three dif- 
ferent individuals standing out in bold relief be- 
fore the country as candjdates for the Presidency. 

There is one standing with one foot on the lakes, 

and with the other producing an effect in France— 

whose ¢haracter is as pure and unsullied as the 

Alpine flower on the bosom of the eternal snow. 

[Great applause] One who, at the darkest pe- 

riod of-our history, in the war of 1812, when 

treason stalked at noonday even in the streets of 
the capital of the nation—[applause, in which the 

remainder of the sentence was lost.]} Born of 
humble parentage in the State of New Hampshire, 

we behold him going forth as a pioneer to the 

West, on his own hook; and there, on the very 

frontiers of civilized life, we witness the display 

of that self-reliance—that sturdy independence 

of character—that indomitable perseverance, 

which afterwards raised him step by step to high 

offices in the State, and now surrounded him with 

an overwhelming sentiment of popular favor. 

Yet, if this resolution be adopted, he will be de- 

capitated, and another ‘outsider’ will be foisted 

upon the consideration of the Convention.” 

He was called to order by somebody, but the 

Chair ruled him in order. Mr. M. yielded the 

floor, that the Committee on Credentials might 





The Committee on Credentials reported the 
following resolution and preamble: 

“ Whereas the committee having adopted a res- 
olution that it Would not proceed to the investi- 
gation of the claims of the contending delegates 
from the State of New York to a seat in this Con- 
vention, until the respective claimants would 
agree that they would abide the decision of the 
Convention, and support its nominees, whether 
the decision of the Convention should be in favor 
of or against the Claim of such claimants; and the 
Utica and Herkimer Delegates, as they are call- 
ed, having refused to enter into such agreement, 
and offered a protest thereto, and no credentials ; 
and that the Syracuse and Albany Delegates hav- 
ing agreed thereto, and the committee having pro- 
ceeded to examine the credentials of the Syracuse 
and Albany Delegates— 

“ Resolved, That the said delegation from the 
State of New York, designated by the name of 
the Syracuse and Albany Delegation, are entitled 
to seats in this Convention”’ 

The report of the Committee also embraced the 
following replies of the two delegations to the 
deniand of the Committee: 

“ To the Committee on Credentials : 

“ The delegates of the Democracy of the State 
of New York to the Baltimore Convention, re- 
spectfully protest against the decision of this 
Committee ; that, before entering upon the exam- 
ination of the evidence as to their right to seats 
in the Convention, and before they have become 
members of that body, they shall pledge them. 
selves to abide by the decision of the Convention, 
and to support its nominees. They would feel 
themselves unworthy to represent the Democracy 
of New York, if they could submit to a condition 
which impeaches the integrity of their represent- 
atives, and which would dishonor our State, by 
subjecting its delegates to a condition which the 
Convention expressly declined to impose upon the 
delegates of any other State in the Union, prior 
to their admission. 

“The delegates of the Democracy of New York 
must be admitted to the Baltimore Convention 
unconditionally, or not at all, 

“C. C. CamMBRELENG. 
“Jarep Wixson.” 


Mr. Howard next read a communication from 


the delegates of the Syracuse Convention, as 
follows : 





report. Here the Convention got entangled ; the 
galleries gave way, the people were seized with a 
panic, a recess took place. 

After this, Mr. Yancey moved that the 116th 

rule of the House of Representatives should be 
excluded from the rules adopted for the govern- 
ment of this Convention, in order that the ques- 
tion on the adoption of the two-thirds rule might 
be left entirely open. 
The motion was put, and unanimously agreed 
to. 
The question was here put (by unanimous con- 
sent) upon the final adoption of the two first 
resolutions, as thus amended, and they were 
agreed to. 


It was then moved to lay the motion of Mr. 
Humphreys upon the table, but this was lost— 
yeas 121, nays 133—South Carolina voting, her 
one delegate casting her nine votes. 

When the State of South Carolina was called 
on the above vote, Mr. Hallett, of Massachusetts. 
rose to a point of order. There was but one del- 
egate from South Carolina, representing one Con- 
gressional district only, and he desired to know 
whether that delegate was to be regarded as en- 
titled to cast the entire vote of the State? [Cries 
of “proceed with the call of the States.”] 

The Chair. The call cannot proceed until the 
point of order is disposed of. 

Mr. Hallett. If this Convention be ready to 
assume the sovereignty of South Carolina upon 
the representations of the distinguished individ- 


-| ual present here from that State, and to force her 


into this Convention against her will, it must 
take that responsibility. Mr. Hallett then moved 
that the delegate from South Carolina he allowed 
the privilege of casting only one vote, instead of 
nine. 

Mr. Hannegan. All I desire to say is, that, in 
the first place, by the solemn and deliberate ac- 
tion of the Convention, a committee was appoint- 
ed for the purpose of ascertaining its members. 
That committee, by a majority, reported that the 


‘member from South Carolina was entitled to his 


seat. By your calm and deliberate action this 
morning, you have put in his hands—as I think 
properly—the power of casting the nine votes to 
which South Carolina is entitled. [Applause.] 
You have adopted the report of the committee; 
it stands upon your record. And now allow me 
to say to my friend from Massachusetts, that 
South Carolina will, as soon as November comes, 
cast her vote for the nomination. Will Massa- 
chusetts do so? Let history answer. [Applause.| 
For a long, long time, to our grief, South Caro- 
lina has been a lost sister; now, however, she re- 
turns to us, and, with open arms and beating 
hearts, let us welcome her back again. [Loud ap- 
plause. | 
Mr. Hallett. When the committee made that 
report to which he has referred, they simply re- 
ported the fact that South Carolina was entitled 
to nine votes, and that the distinguished gentle- 
man (whom my friend from Indiana cannot wel- 
come more warmly than I do) was present, and 
was entitled to a seat. I then rose and made a 
point of order, whether the committee had re- 
ported that South Carolina was entitled to more 
than one vote in the hands of that individual. It 
was then decided that it was an open question. 
Tecan call you to witness, Mr. President, that I 
made inquiry as to the effect of the vote upon the 
adoption of the report of the committee, and that 
the understanding expressly was, that the num- 
ber of votes to be cast by the delegate from South 
Carolina was left open for future decision. I de- 
sire the vote of South Carolina; but she is not 
to be forced. The great body of her Democracy 
have resolved not to come here. Do not gentle- 
men recollect how she stood in 1844? Her dele- 
gates came here to act or not to act, as they saw 
fit. They did not come in till the name of James 
K. Polk was presented, and then every gentle- 
man will remember the thrill which went through 
every heart, when those eloquent men gave in 
the adhesion of South Carolina to that nomina- 
tion. How do we know that other gentlemen 
from that State may not now be awaiting our 
action? The gentleman himself says that he is 
the representative of the 4th Congressional Dis- 
trict of South Carolina, but that he was nomi- 
nated by a meeting to which all the Democrats in 
the State had been invited.. But who had author- 
ity to make such a call? If he will show me any 
authority delegated to him by the Democracy of 
that State, I may then judge of his right to carry 
in his hand the vote of South Carolina. All I 
say is, be wary how you treat South Carolina. 
She is delicate in her notions of State rights 
Let us avoid any action which may, by possibili- 
ty, endanger the harmony and unity on which 
we may most securely rely for success in the 
coming contest. 

Mr. Hannegan moved to lay the question upon 
the table, and.the motion prevailed. The ques- 
tion was then tuken on the two-thirds rule, and it 


was adopted, by the following vote: 


States, No. votes. Yeas. Nays. 
Maine - - - - 9 9 0 
New Hampshire - - 6 6. 90 
Massachusetts - - 12 10 2 
Vermont - - - 6 1 "S 
Rhode Island - - - 4 3 1 
Connectieut - - - 6 6 0 

“NewYork - - -  O 0 0 
New Jersey - - ~~ 7 7 0 
Pennsylvania, (instructed) 26 0 26 
Delaware - - - 3 2 1 
Maryland - ~ -.- 8 7 1 
Virgi - - - 17 17 0 
North Carolina .-  - ii Ii 0 
South Carolina = - - 9 9 0 
Georgia - - - ».10 10 0 
Florida - - - . 3 3 0 
Alabama Nef t” . 9 9 0 
Mississippi  - “ : 6 6 e. 
Louisiana t - - - 6 6 0 
Texas - * - ~ 4 4 0 
Arkansas = - - - 3 3-8 
Tennessee - = + + 13 13 
Kentucky -  - ~ 12: ©12>.0% 
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“ At a meeting of the New York delegation to 
to the Democratic National Convention, known as 
the Syracuse Delegation, held at the Exchange 
Hotel, in the city of Baltimore, Monday morn- 
ing, May 22, 1848, it being understood that the 
right of said delegation to seats in said Conven- 
tion would be contested by conflicting claimants, 
it was unanimously 

“ Resolved, That said Baltimore Convention be 
respectfully requested to decide upon the right 
of said delegation to seats therein, and to cast the 
vote of said State in said Convention at the ear- 
liest practicable period after the assembling 
thereof. 

“ Resolved, further, That the said delegation, in 
submitting their claim to admission as the rightful 
delegation from the Stute of New York, and-in 
requesting a decision thereon, acknowledge the 
authority of this Convention to determine and set- 
tle the question of admissibility; that, relying 
upon the justice of this Convention. it will cheer- 
fully acquiesce in such decision as the Convention 
shall make, upon determining which delegation 
is entitled to said seats and votes ; and that it will 
support such nominees us shall be presented by 
the Convention for the support of the Democratic 
party.” 

Mr. Cambreleng then said that the New York 
Utica Delegation had instructed bim to state that 
the reason why their credentials had not been 
presented to the Committee was, that the delega- 
tion could not consent to come into the Conven- 
tion upon any other terms than those imposed 
upon the other delegations. He asked leave now 
to lay their credentials before the house. 

Mr. Toucey, of Connecticut, warmly protested 
| against the course of the Committee. At the last 
Convention, the Democracy of that State, under 
the application of the two-thirds rule, which you 
have again adopted to-day, saw their cherished 
son excluded from the position of a candidate to 
which he had been called by a majority. But so 
far from taking umbrage at the adoption of that 
rule, or rebelling against the action of the Con- 
vention, she prevailed upon another of her most 
distinguished sons—a man whose honor, upright- 
ness, intellect, patriotism, have never been sur- 
passed in this happy country of ours, [great ap- 
plause,] to leave the station of his choice, and to 
offer himself up as a willing sacrifice to the suc- 
cess of the cause to which he had devoted his life; 
and I speak only what is known to every man 
within herring of my voice, that by that act he 
carried upon his own shoulders into power the 
nominee of that Convention. [Long-continued 
applause] And now, sir, the question comes up, 
whether the Democracy of that State, capable of 
such a sacrifice, and wielding sn immense power, 
not only at home, but throughout the whole eoun- 
try, are entitled to—what? To be heard— 
whether they are entitled to the most common 
form of justice. He offered the following resolu- 
tion : 

“ Resolved, That the report of the Committee 
on Credentials be recommitted to the same com- 
mittee, with instructions to inquire into and re- 
port the facts.” 

Mr. Bayly defended the action of the Commit- 
tee, and, as he was proceeding, was interrupted 
by Mr. Forman, of Georgia, with the remark: “I 
am instructed by the Georgia delegation to say 
that we will not vote for a Wilmot-Proviso man.” 
[Applause, and cries of “ Order !”’] 

Mr. Bayly closed his defence, when Mr. For- 
man called for the previous question, and express- 
ed the hope that the house would sustain it. 

Mr. Yancey. No! Do not let us apply the gag. 

Mr. Forman. The gentleman from Alabama is 
fond of hearing himself make speeches, which I 
believe is not now in order. ; 

[Cries of “ Order!” ] 

Mr. Hannegan asked what the-previous ques- 
tion was. 

The Chair stated that it would be upon the 
adoption of the report. 

The question upon the demand for the previ- 
ous question was then put, and decided in the 
tive by an overwhelming vote. E 

Mr. Yancey. I think I muy freely say, in the 
name of that justice which I adore, that I thank 
you for the vote just given, in not seconding the 

g of the previous question. [Applause.] I think 
ee thank you in the name of the Democracy, 
in refasing to send: forth to the worid the an- 
nouncement that you are willing to decide upon 
au ¢x parte statement. (Continued applause} Far 
be it from me to sympathize with the principles 
of the Barnburners of New York; but in their 
case I shall maintain the principles of justice as 
resolutely as in the case of any other set of men. 
[Applause] I deny the right of the committee to 
apply a test to either of the delegations from New 
York. With all due deference to that committee, 
I must say that they have transcended their au- 
thority. What right have the thirty respectable 
gentlemen who compose that committee thus, to 
impose a test in the name of the six or seven hup- 
dred delegates here assembled? If to abide the 
decisions of this body be the test of Democracy. 
then there is a species of Democracy of which i 
never heard in my youth. Had the committee 
asked, Are you in favor of the independent treas- 
ary and free trade? Are you re Po to internal 
improvements by the General Government? or 
applied any cther test of principle, it would have 
been a diffrent case. But I say, boldly and fear- 
lessly, that their test is an anti-democratic test. 
{Loud applause] No, sir! I can never accede to 
the imposition of such a test! ‘To no foe of mine 
would J commend it. If] am to have a fight with 
any one, Jet me hive it like Roderick Dhu—with 
every Weapon cat axe which gives me an undue 
advantage, [Loud app 3 
tain the C onve 








ause.| But I will not de- 
vention. I do not, let me assure the 


gentle Georgia, desire to hear myself 
talk 5 alth igh, if pee more intelligently than 
| Mr, Forman made a remark, which, was not 
heard at. 






‘ould prefer listenivg to myself. 
t yrter’s desk. 
Mr. Y: ‘whey ar the gentleman wishes to addresa 


Mz. Forman. You are not the first that 
 g out that 


“Tame, he can make bis communication elsewhere... 


+ % 


‘way. [Cries of “Order!” 


oe ancey. When you get in, my friend, he 
744! nat 4 aye may Jaugh ! [Renewed cries of 
der 
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made, but these, to- 
gether with the report of the committee and the 
motion to recommit, were laid upon the table, and 
the following resolution, submitted by Mr. Hub- 
bard, of New Hampshire, was adopted : 

« Resolved, That the contes delegations from 
the State of New York beh before the Con- 
vention, two speakers on each side—the 
speakers not to consume more than one hour each, 
in addressing the Convention.” 

THIRD DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

The Confention met at nine o’clock in the 
morning. Mr. Meade moved that the Democratic 
members of Congress who were present be grant- 
ed the privilege of seats... Opposition was made.- 
Let there be no discrimination between Congress- 
men and People. The motion, being so modified 
as to include revolutionary soldiers and soldiers 
from Mexico, was adopted. The resolution en- 
titling the two delegations to be heard by the 
Convention was then taken up. Mr. Dickinson 
spoke in behalf of the Syracuse delegates. 

Mr. Smith, in behalf of the Utica delegates, gave 
a history of the difficulties in New York, their 
origin, progress, &c., and maintained the claim of 
these delegates to be admitted into the Conven- 
tion. They might be excluded from the hall, he 
said, but they could not be conquered. They had 
been called abolitionists, but the political aboli- 
tionists were their worst foes. They were un- 
compromising friends of State Rights, but were 
also uncompromising friends of the ordinance of 
1787. 

Mr. Foster followed, in support of the claims of 
the Syracuse delegates. He would not bandy 
epithets, or appeal to the passions of the Conven- 
tion. He gave the other side of the question. He 
spoke of the introduction of the Wilmot Proviso. 


What right had any man to introduce such an 
abstraction, prohibiting the owner of a slave trom 
taking that slave into any part of the Union, ina 
Convention assembled for local purposes entirely ¢ 
He cared not whether he was called “ Hunker” 
or “ Conservative,” so long as he moved With the 
masses, bringing power nearer to them, rather 
than taking it to a distance from them. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Preston King next addressed the Conven- 
tion. It was upon an issue of principle that they 
were to be excluded or admitted. ‘I'he questiou 
was, are we Democrats or not? Even it willing 
to submit to any pledges which the Convention 
might choose to prescrivg, still they were not en- 
titled to their seats, unless they were authorized 
by the action of the Democracy whom they rep- 
resented. They were determined to abide by the 
Constitution ; but if they were to be excluded on 
the ground of the difference between them and 
their opponents on the question of principle, he 
would ask the Convention what they meant to du 
with the representatives of the Vemocracy of 
Ohio, who had in their State Convention passed 
resolutions about as strong as those of the State 
ot New York? Was the Convention prepared to 
tell the laboring men of the country, gomg into 
the territories or the Union, to associate with the 
slaves which might be carried there? If so, let 
the announcement be made. / 

What did they intend to do, also, with the De- 
mocracy of New Hampshire, who never could 
have attained their present position unless they 
had faithfully stood by the doctrine of the Democ- 
racy of New York? ‘Would the Convention re- 
pudiate the Democracy of New York, because they 
occupied that position? If they did, he would tell 
gentlemen that they were taking a very mistaken 
course. The Democracy of New York had never 
failed, on any occasion, to discharge their duty ; 
but it was not in the power of that Convention, 
or of any other body of men, to control their opin- 
ions or action. The impulses of the honest hearts 
of the masses of New York could not be restrain- 
ed. He thanked the gentleman from Alabama for 
his frankness in declaring that it was an indis- 
pensable condition that the candidate of that 
Convention must be in favor of extending slavery 
into newly acquired territory. And, under that 
assumed political necessity, the New York dele- 
gation was called on to pledge themselves to sus- 
tain the nomination! Whatever might be said 
about degradation—and he would not apply the 
term to any gentleman—he must be allowed to 
state that no such pledge will ever disgrace New 
York! She would never take it—never listen to 
it. Let who would take such a pledge, New York 
never would—never! [Applause and disappro- 
bation.] If all the other States were prepared to 
make the Democratic party the carrier of slavery 
over this Continent, the Democracy of New York 
would take no part in such an alliance for such an 
object. The Legislature of New York, with al- 
most entire unanimity, have declared their firm 
resolve upon this subject. Let not the Conven- 
tion be deceived. ‘Ten sovereign States of the 
Confederacy had declared the same opinion. He 
would tell them, that when they go to the People, 
and tell the honest laboring men of the country, 
whose hands were hardened by toil, that they were 
to be associated with slaves, the answer would be 
given in tones of thunder. ‘The universal response 
would be, “No!” The Democratic party of this 
country is not to be made the carrier of slavery 
_ all over the land. Thomas Jefferson was the 
author of the “ Wilmot Proviso,” and his princi- 
ples had taken root in the land. Mr. Wilmot 
took the principle from the Ordinance of 1787. It 
was a section of the law which had made the 
States of Indiana, Michigan, and Illinois, what 
they were. Would they carry slavery into the 
free States west of them, from which a half-civil- 
ized people have excluded that institution? New 
York would stand faithfully by the Constitution, 
and maintain all the rights which it guarantied. 
She would never invade the rights of another 
State. She admitted that, on this subject, each 
State was sovereign and supreme, as far as re- 
spected its own limits, New York had heretofore 
stood by the South in defence of its constitutional 
rights. Beyond that, she could not go. She was 
in earnest about this matter. He would tell the 
Convention that they meant to carry out their 
views, and they would do it! Whatever might 
be the decision of that Convention, New York 
would abide by their resolution on this subject. 
Alone, or ‘in company, they would fight this battle 
of freedom from beginning to end! [Applause 
and disapprobation.} 

Messrs. Doolittle and Cambreleng 
the part of the Utica delegation. 

Mr. Yancey then addressed the Chair. He 
said that there was one principle avowed by a 
gentleman representing the Utica and Herkimer 
delegation, te which he ‘desired to direct the at- 
tention of the Convention. The gentleman de- 
sired to have the question decided on principle. 
He was willing to meet him on that issue, and 
thus decide whether the gentlemen came there as 
Democrats, or Abcliti or factious in 
disguise. [Applause and hisses.) Let gentlemen 
who had not intelligence enough to express them- 
selves, hiss. 

[Cries of “Order.” 

The Chair had not heard hisses, or he certainly 
would have in e 

Mr. Steele, of New pire gts asked the gen- 
tleman from Alabama whether Congress—or, in 
other words, the General Government—had the 
power to establish slavery anywhere? 

Mr. Yancey would answer the gentleman with 
er een i gt pepe ig the United States 

no blish upon. a single 
inch of the rof the Union, Pra : } 
The people of the South did not demand that the" 
General Government should be clothed with any 
power on that question. [Applause It was a 
slander to say that the South desired the acquisi- 


followed, on 


tion of territory, in order to make it slave terri 
tory. They desired the acquisition of territory 
to pay for the expenses of the war, and for the 
extension of the blessings of in order to. 
give a home to all the opp ‘of the 
earth. [Loud applause.] — were for acquir- 
ing that territory as the common y of the 
‘into which the le of the 

e free to 


"y to which the peo- 
occupy he represented might. 
SSasen of the Union eka taee wrbdersabstin 
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were sufficient people there to form a it 
would be for them to should be 


not. (A 


, the insti-_ 


Mr. McAllister, of Georgia, made a speech ip 
support of the claims of the same delegates 


Mr. R. P. Thompson, of New Jersey, said he 
had always listened with unust tion to 


the remarks made: b e . 
pie ant wiaald sors regard it as a pleas- 
ure that he had made his acquaintance ; but he 
confessed his remarks of this — g _ oie 
: ith alarm . not say (he 
porn that I =< surprised when that chival. 
rous Southron made his motion, or at the reason 
on which he founded it; but I, as one of the rep- 
resentatives of a Northern State, do feel bound to 
enter my protest against the course proposed by 
the gentleman from Alabama. W hat is the ques- 
tion, in short? It is, that the Barnburners (so 
culled) are to be sent home—denied admittance 
into this Convention. Not because their creden- 
tials are informal—not, because their title to the 
seat is defective; but because they are in favor 
of a principle which is at war with the institutions of 
the South. This is the plain proposition of the 
enone and I fear that before this time the 
ightning messenger has borne to the East and 
North this important and mischievous informa- 
tion. Now, Mr. President, lam utterly opposed 
to the Wilmot Proviso, and so is every delegate 
from New Jersey. I have always regarded its 
introduction as an act of wicked folly, similar to 
the man who poisons the fountain, and pretends 
ignorance of the thousand deaths he may send 
down the streams it may supply. I have always 
sympathized with the South in the eternal trouble 
which misguided fanatics are ever causing her ; 
and I abhor abolitionism, which, like disobedi- 
ence in Eden, has become the curse of modern 
times. I love the sunny South—her warm-heart- 
ed and noble people—her chivalry and her dovo- 
tion to the country. But, Mr. President, should 
this monstrous proposition of the gentleman from 
Alabama prevail, 1 do very much fear that the 
efforts of this Convention will be unprofitable 
and fruitless; Let the Democracy of the North 
be told that their delegates are sent home for that 
cause, and what will be their response? Why, 
sir, from the coldest corner of your Northeastern 
boundary to the Mason and Dixon line, will the 
thrill of horror course through every Democratic 
vein. Its injustice, its unfairness, so manifest, 
will awaken every sympathy that is sleeping, and 
they and their cause will be espoused. Will it- 
not excite still more, Mr. President, this unholy 
feeling that now exists between the North and 
South? A feeling which every Northern man re- 
grets, and which, I must be pardoned for saying, 
would die out at the North, if our Southern 
friends would not so often manifest undue excite- } 
ment, and permit their zeal to hurry them into 
indiscretion. 

Mr. Strange, of North Carolina, defended the 
action of the committee of which he had been a 
member. That committee had been raised for the 
purpose of ascertaining which of the two delega- 
tions was entitled to seats. He reminded the 
House that they did not meet to try issues. How 
were they to ascertain which set of delegates 
were entitled toa seat? Had the committee not 
aright to apply atest? Had not the gentlemen 
themselves accused each other of not being true 
men? Were they not in a position to be tried ? 
They could not complain of being suspected, as 
they had suspected themselves. How were they 
to be tried? By witnesses? That was out of the 
question. Could they take the Barnburners? 
Could they take the Hunkers? Of course not. 
Could they take the Whigs? Why, they were 
not credible witnesses. [Loud laughter and ap- 
plause.] The only mode left was to ask those 
men a few plain questions. He asked them—Do 
you believe in the right of the majority to gov- 
ern? One set refused to answer, the other did. 
The case was then in a very simple form. But 
now the case was embarrassed by four difficult 
questions. The first, to admit both classes of 
gentlemen. That might have been done yester- 
day. He had intended to support that plan ; but 
it could not be done. The woman’s chastity has 
been soiled, and she could not take her place in 
society. Men from the South could not now re- 
ceive the Barnburners. What they had said 
they could not take back. If they voted for the 
nominee, it would ruin him in the South. It 
would be like the Irishman’s gain—a loss. If 
they voted against him, they must meet the case 
as they could. There was, he argued, a comity 
due between the Convention and the committee. 
It would be injustice to reject the Syracuse dele- 
gation after taking the test of the committee. 
Would the Convention fail to sustain the com- 
mittee? Both delegations could not be admitted. 
The Hunkers could not be excluded. The Barn- 
burners could not be admitted. The question that 
remained was, then, on what ground shall the 
Convention act? As to the slavery question, it 
was one of life and death to the South. But it 
was impolitic for the South to raise issues on that 
subject, when they were now in so great a minor- 
ity, not only in this country, but in the world. 


These remarks led to some explanations be- 
tween Messrs. Strange, Yancey, King, Cambre- 
leng, and Bayly. After Mr. Strange had closed, 
there was-a great struggle for the floor. It was 
assigned to Mr. Hannegan, who demanded the 
previous question, but yielded it to Mr. Turney, 
on condition that he would renew the demand at 
the close of his remarks. 


Mr. Turney acquiesced, and addressed the 
Chair. He said he desired to submit briefly the 
views which he had as to the effect of the decision 
of this case upon the country. He had opposed 
the test resolution in the committee. He regarded 
the committee as charged only with the duty of 
inquiring into the credentials of the delegations. 
The committee was not the high priest of Democ- 
racy, to inquire into the genuineness of the De- 
mocracy of any gentleman. He had contended 
that they ought to be received on the same terms 
as others. What would any other State have 
said, had such a test been proposed? The com- 
mittee possessed no such power ; and if they had, 
such a course was calculated to defeat the party 
in the approaching election. It made an invidious 
distinction, to which honorable men could not 
submit. Disguise it as they might, they had now 
the question before them, whether a man could 
be regarded as a Democrat who believed in the 
principles of the Wilmot Proviso. If it were so, 
what was to be done with the Democracy of the 
Keystone State? If so, where did they expect 
to get votes for their nominee? [Applause.] If 
it was the object of the resolution of the gentle- 
man from Alabama to establish that principle, 
and to apply it to all the States in the Union, he 
was prepared to vote for it. In that case they 
were to reject Wilmot Proviso men from Michi- 
gan, and Pennsylvania, and Ohio, and all the 
other States. But it was said that the Baruburn- 
ers did not desire to be admitted. If so, he wish- 
ed to disappoint them. He would not arm them 
with a weapon to. destroy the party. If they 
wished to become foes, let them take another 
course. They would not be excluded by his vote, 
in order to attain that which it was they de- 
sired to accomplish. 

Mr. Cambreleng said he was authorized to dis- 
claim such a design. 

Mr. Turney did not believe that that gentle- 
man, whom he well knew, could entertain such a 
desi But there was one gentleman in the del- 
egation whose views he held in utter contempt, 
who might be suspected of such a design. He 
was Wi to. exclude all who entertained the 
opinions of the Barnburners on the question of 
slavery. Was the Convention ready to unite 
with him in reorganizing the party on that prin- 
ciple? If not, do not let them make that invid- 
ious distinction in the case of New York. He 
implored the Convention to beware of the mis- 
chievous results which would follow from the 
adoption of the resolution excluding the Barn- 
burners. He was of opinion that they could elect 
their nominee without any aid from New York. 
What he desired, then, was, to dispose of the 
question so that it could not affect any ether State 
but New York. He would confine that political 
small-pox to New York. [A laugh.} His sympa- 
thy was. with the Hunkers, but he was unwilling 
to jeopard the election by yielding to any per- 
sonal feelings. He then renewed the deniatid for 
the previous question. 


The previous question was ordered. Mr. Bart- 
ley modified his amendment, so as to admit both 
New York delegations, with only the State vote 


} in the electoral college. ‘This amendment was 


adopted—yeas 126, nays 125—ninety-one of the 
nays being from the slaveholding States. Texas 
voted yea, Kentucky gave 10 of her 12 votes, and 
Tennessee 9 of her 13, in the affirmative. 

- ‘The vote having been taken, — 
Mr. Commander, of South Carolina, said that 


| there had been a mistake in recording the vote of 
+ | Texas, and he asked time to enable the delega- 
of | tion to consult. ’ sig 
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x Mr. Tuck’s speech, on the Slave Claim, is 
published on our fourth page, The speech of 
Mr. Giddings, on the same subject, we shall give 
next week. The former was reported for the 
Era; the latter we find in the Congressional | 
Globe. 





a¢> We aguin take pleasure in calling attention 
to the admirable sketches on our first page, on the 
Reformers of England. Inquiry has been repeat- 
edly made as to the authorship, but we do not yet 
feel at liberty to do more than refer to the sig- 
nature. p 


ap Rev. Cuarzes Spear, editor of Prisoners’ 
Friend, Boston, will address the citizens of Wash- 
ington on the subject of the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment, in Temperance Hall, on Wednesday 
evening, at eight o'clock. The meeting will be 
open for free discussion. 








x¢> “ Joun Smitu THE YounceR” is severe upon 
some things about the Convention at Baltimore, 
but the Democrats will excuse him, if he will but 
report the Whig Convention at Philadelphia. 
“ Equal and exact justice,” mind. 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION, 


We have prepared from Houston’s reports, and 
other sources, as full an account of the proceed- 
ings of this Convention as we can find room for 
in the Eva. It will be seen that its deliberations 
were controlled, and its decisions determined, by 
Slavery. The temporary and permanent Presi- 
dents and principal Secretaries, the prominent 
actors in the organization of the Convention and 
in its leading measures, the chief speakers and 
managers, were from the slaveholding States. 
Northern members were used as instruments, and 
if prominent at all, made themselves so by subser- 
vience to the slaveholders. The Convention was 
packed with delegates from Virginia and adjoin- 
ing slave States, The former State had more del- 
egates upon the floor, than all the free States of 
the West put together. It is easy to see the pow- 
er this secured to the Slave Interest. There are 
more ways of carrying a point than by voting. 
The seventy-five or one hundred members of Vir- 
ginia had just so many voices, although but seven- 
teen votes; their cries of order could confound 
an obnoxious speaker. Their cheers carry dis- 
may into the ranks of opponents; and, on points 
of order, and other questions, where it would have 
been a waste of time to call the States, their 
united votes would overbear dissent. This is no 
special concern of ours. If a Democratic Con- 
vention choose to yield itself up to such influences, 
certainly it is not the fault of the slaveholders, 
They are not to be blamed for being tacticians, or 
ruling over willing slaves. 

It will be seen that the Committee on Creden- 
tials, after the Convention had laid upon the table 
a resolution pledging each member to sustain, by 
all honorable means, those who might receive the 
nomination of that body, arbitrarily instituted the 
test in their examination of the New York con- 
testants. It resolved not to look into the creden- 
tials of either set of delegates, until they would 
pledge themselves in any event to vote for the 
candidates who might be nominated ; when in fact 
its sole duty was, to examine credentials and pro- 
nounce upon their sufficiency. The Syracuse 
(Hunker) delegates, anxious to be admitted on 
any terms, took the pledge, The Utica delegates, 
believing that they held their authority from the 
New York Democracy to sit in the Convention, 
indignantly rejected it, and would come in on 
equal terms with other delegates, or not at all. 
What made the usurpation of the Committee ap- 
pear more flagrant was the fact, that the Democ- 
racy of Alabama, Georgia, and Florida, had pass- 
ed resolutions against supporting the nominees of 
the Convention unless openly committed against 
the Wilmot Proviso, and instructed their dele- 
gates accordingly—but these delegates, thus bound 
to oppose the nominees of the Convention, in a 
certain contingency, were admitted, without ques- 
tion, upon its floor, while the New York delegates, 
totally unpledged and uninstructed, were exclud- 
ed, because they would not comply with a requisi- 
tion made upon no other delegates—made, too, bya 
mere Committee on. Credentials, and after the 
Convention itself had refused to make such a re- 
quisition upon its members. 

But the final action of the Convention itself 
was just as derogatory to “the Democracy ” of 
New York. Both sets of delegates could not be 
right. One only was genuine. Each bore cer- 
tain credentials, and it was the duty of the Con- 
vention to determine which were genuine, which 
spurious.. The Utica delegates (Barnburners) 
were known to be unrelenting in their opposition 
to Mr. Cass. If admitted, (as the result shows.) 
his nomination could not have received the sanc- 
tion of two-thirds of the Convention. If reject- 
ed, the radical Democracy of New York would 
stand on formidable vantage ground, be able to 
concentrate its forces, and wield an overwhelming 
power. But to admit both sets of delegates, was 
to avoid the responsibility of any decision of the 
question between them, to deprive the radical 
Democracy of the sympathy which their formal 
rejection would have awakened, and at the same 
time reduce the representative power of New York 
in the Convention, to a cipher—for, should both 
sets of delegates take their seats, they would of 
course cancel each other. But, should the Utica 
delegates refuse to enter upon such terms, the en- 
tire blame might be imputed to them. At all 
events, General Cass would still be secure of a 
nomination. For these reasons, and because the 
Barnburners were Wilmot Proviso men, fixed in 
their opposition to the General on account of his 
apostacy from that platform, such was the course 
adopted. Nites 

While New York, with her thirty-six votes, 
was in this way degraded, South Carolina, with 
her nine votes, being the bulwark of Slavery, 
was admitted—rather, forced into the Convention, 
for she had held no State Convention, sent no 
delegates to represent her, but positively refused 
todo so. General J. M. Commander, sent as a 
delegate by a Parish Meeting in Georgetown, 
South Carolina, was the chief actor in this farce, 
He_was transformed into the representative of 
South Carolina, and authorized to cast nine votes 
for a State which has uniformly set her face 
against all National Conventions. The value of 
his credefttials may be understood from the fol- 
lowing extract of an editorial article in the 

Charleston Mercury of May 20th : 

“The Union is also in error in supposing that 
Georgetown district has chosen a delegate to the 
National Convention, if it means the Congres- 
sional district, which only has a right to send a 
delegate. General J. M. Commander derives all his 
authority from a Parish Meeting in peg! nate, 
which is only a portion of Georgetown district, 
which, with the districts of Chesterfield, Marl- 
borough, Darlington, Marion, Horry, and Wil- 
liamsburg, constitute the Cogent district 
represented by the Hon. A.D. Sims. The meet- 


ing at Georgetown invited the remainder of the 


district to co-operate with them, but so far the in- 
vitation has been unheeded. We make these 
statements out of no disrespect to General Com- 
mander, or those who were present at the meet- 
ing which nominated him, but simply from a re- 
gard to truth, and a deter _that neither 
our State nor ourselves shall be misrepresented 
upon this subject.” cts bite 0 

In the face of this, the Convention empowers 
this representative of a Parish Meeting to cast 





a sovereign State, in defiance of the known will 
of that State—while it completely neutralizes, and 









thirty. y-six delegates es 


State whose voting power he assumed, is very 
certain. My, Cass has found favor at uo time in 
South Carolina, Hear the Charleston Mereury : 
“ We refuse to yield ourselves up, bound hand 
and foot, registered for. use, and to be disposed ot 
by those who cannot themeshts# see one ay “ed 
the man they nominate ; 
Elewwne pom David Wilmot, Hannibal 


Hamlin, Marcus Morton, John A. Dix, or some 
other ‘Barnburner, a8 their standird bearer, 


with Abolition on its folds, or Lewis Cass, or some 
other equivocating betrayer of our rights.” 

It will be claimed in some Abolition districts 
of the free States that the nomination of General 
Cass is really a triumph over Slavery ; but no- 
body of intelligence will believe it. The Gen- 
eral, a little more than @ year ago, was a Wilmot 
Proviso man. He opposed it, when moved as an 
amendment to the Three Million Bill, as prema- 
ture, though admitting it to be sound in principle 
In a short time, the decisive action of Conven- 
tions in the slave States, admonishes politicians 
that adhesion to the Proviso will forfeit all slave- 
holding support. It is enough. The word isgiven 
to change front, and it is done. Mr. Buchanan 
leads off ; Mr. Dallas follows ; Gen. Cass, suddenly 
discovering new lights in the Constitution, faces 
right atout, turning his back upon the Wilmot 
Proviso, as unconstitutional, unnecessary, unpa- 
triotic. Congress has no power over the territo- 
ries except to dispose of their lands. The people 
thereof have the exclusive right to legislate for 
themselves, and admit Slavery if they please, 
Enough. While the extreme wing of the slave- 
holders condemns, the main body is satisfied. On 
the strength of the new doctrine, the General goes 
into a Convention controlled, as we have seen, by 
Slavery, and is made the nominee by a two- 
thirds vote. 

Now, who cares whence a candidate is taken ? 
It is not the place where he was born, or resides 
but the principle he represents, which is the im- 
portant consideration. It is because General Cass 
represents the Priaciple of Slavery Extension, in 
fact, though not ix form, that he has been chosen 
the nominee of a Convention, a large proportion 
of the delegates of which from the South was un- 
der positive instructions to vote for no’man who 
was not opposed to all action against the exten- 
sion of Slavery. 

The Washington Union rejoices that the Con- 
vention has surmounted all its difficulties with so 
much discretioi—has acted with so much con- 
cord—and put forth a candidate who will be so 
likely to harmonize the Democracy of the country. 
Let us see. General Cass, in his letter to the 
Chicago Convention, dodged the whole question 
of Lake, Harbor, dnd River Improvements. Will 
the people on the Lake Shores, and the borders 
of our Western rivers, think him the man for 
their purposes? New York may be regarded as 
lost to the Democratic party for the next election. 
The radical Democrats refused to become mer. 
pers of the Convention, and even the conserva- 
tive delegates were offended. Already has a Con. 
vention of the “Barnburners” been called, to 
take measures for meeting the crisis. South 
Carolina will not vote for Mr. Cass. He has 
pursued a vacillating course which she distrusts, 
and holds doctrines which she condemns. The 
Charleston Mercury, the great organ of the peculiar 
Democracy of that State, has put its veto upon 
the General. The State Democratic C onventions 
of Virginia, Alabama, and Florida, reared a plat. 
form on which General Cass does not stand. They 
resolved that not only has Congress no right to 
exclude Slavery from territories, but the people 
of the territories themselves have no such right, 
Mr. Cass says they have. The Alabama dele- 
gates, being under instructions, cannot vote for 
him, and so throw their votes for Bnchanan and 
Woodbury. Mr. Yancey, too, amid the acclama- 
tions which greeted the nomination, arose and ex- 
pressed his displeasure, holding out no hope that 
it could receive the sanction of his State. Florida 
is in the same predicament. She cannot support 
the nomination without swallowing her own 
words. The delegates from Virginia, it is true, 
voted ina body for the nomination, but was it 
all wind, meant for such, and nothing else—the 
declaration, that slaveholders have a right to take 
their slaves into United States territories, despite 
all opposing action on the part of the people 
thereof? Mr.Cass says they have no such right— 
and yet the Virginia delegates supported him! 
Will their constituency ratify this contradic- 
tion? Will it take back all that it has said? 

On the whole, the Future of the. General is 
rather uncertain. Grand as is his attitude, stand- 
ing, as one of the members elegantly remarked, 
with one foot upon the Northern L.akes, while 
“the other made an impression in France,” it is 
yet very doubtful whether the Universal Democ- 
racy can be prevailed upon to pass under this Po- 
litical Colossus. 

In fact, “ bolting” is the order of the day, and we 
are glad of it. While the People of the Old World 
are overthrowing the power of Despotism, the Re-. 
publicans of the New cannot be better employed 
than in breaking in pieces the thraldom of Party. 
Many Whig editorsare rejoicing over the dissen- 
sions of their opponents, but let them laugh who 
win. A Convention will soon. be held in Phila- 
delphia, and it remains to be seen whether Sla- 
very will not lord it there as in Baltimore. For or 
against the Principle of Slavery Extension, must 
be the decision of that Convention. No Com- 
promise can stave off theissue. Tyy it—you may 
muster a majority of the Convention in favor of 
a Slavery or a Compromise candidate—but Mas- 
sachusetts and Ohio, in that event, will teach the 
Whig party as wholesome a lesson, as New York 
has begun to teach the Democracy. 


A JUST REBUKE. 


The Alexandria (Va.) Gazette administers a just 
rebuke to the members of Congress who figured 
so largely in the proceedings of the late Demo- 
cratic Convention. It says: 


“It will be seen-that certain members of Con- 
figure largely. For our own parts, we 
ve a decided objection to the presence and par- 
ticipation of members of nig in these and 
similar party Conventions. e wish there were 
no ‘ Congressional’ del And, if there are 
any to the Whig Convention, we hope they will 
be silent re not active managers 
in its deliberations. Members of Congress had 
better remain in Washington, and attend to their 
duties there. The voice of the people was ex- 
pressed, years ago, in condemnation of Congres- 
sional eaucuses, and that piece of party machinery 
was wisely and properly broken up and abandon- 
ed. An approach to its revival is made, when we 
see the Senators and Representatives leaving their 
seats in the Capitol, and joining in the intrigues 
and movements of the party Conventions, held for 
the nomination of the candidates for President 
and Vice President.” 

Among the members of Congress who were 
prominent in the proceedings; we notice thenames - 
of Messrs, Bright and Hannegan, Cameron and 
Dickinson, of the Senate; and Messrs. Bayly, 
Meade, Bedinger, Jones, Haralson, Morse, Bow- 
don, and Kaufman, of the House. But, we may 
well suppose that other members than delegates ex- 
erted an influence upon its deliberations. Perhaps 
& majority of the Democratic members of Congress 
was on the ground, and certainly the most efficient . 
work of a Convention is not always done by the 
visible actors. A National Nominating Conyen- 
vention at Baltimore, can hardly be anything else 
wast Congressional Caucus, adjourned from | 
Washington. ee tee) 





The principle of a division of powers in Gov- 
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movements of the People, determine. the suc- 
cession. , 

Where is the remedy? In the People. Let 
them send no delegate to their National Némi- 
uating Conventions, who is a member of Cou- 
gress—and let them insist upon holding such Con- 
ventions in the interior of the country, where 
the masses can be equally represented, and where 
Congressional influences will not be able-to con- 
trol them. 


- $$$ 


For the National Era. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

BY WILLIAM H, C. HOSMER. 
In frozen climes, and under tropic skies, 
Up the bruised victims of injustice rise, 
To rend the shackles that their fathers wore, 
Roused by a voice that thunders, “‘ sleep no more Pf 
In lone and far-off islands of the brine. 
Dull Night bebolds her meient sway decline ; 
Alarmed, forsakes her couch of hoary moss, 
While Christians plant the banner of the Cross, 
The fires of human sacrifice are quenched, 
Purged are the tribes in carnage lately drenched ; 
Foul shrines and broken images of stone 
Fall, while the trump of Calvary is blown ; 
No more the war note of the conch is heard, 
While savage forms for murderous conflict gird ; 
His dread repast the Cannibal abjures, 
To bathe in bright, atoning blood, that cures— 
Looks on the Star that to a Saviour leads, 
And with the bread of life his spirit feeds. 


Be hushed, ye pale alarmists of the day, 
Who look on man, awaking, with dismay, 
Then lift your croaking voices, and oppose 
Bold hearts who dare to tyranny be foes! 


Long since exploded was the creed ye teach, 
That human nature is in essence, vile— 

Lawless, when free—when trusted, full of guile ; 
When honored, vicious, and no worse, enslaved— 
False, when refined, intelligent, depraved, 

And only harmless, when by fear restrained, 
From youth to age in base submission trained. 
While ye are struggling, with innozious rage, 

To fetter down the Spirit of the Age, 

Think of the folly of that Royal Dane, 

Who breathed his mandate to the bellowing main ; 
On swept the waters in their sandy track, 
Though waved his puny wand to roll them back ! 


Look on our fair Republic of the West, 

And know the question settled, and at rest, 

Regarding man’s capacity on earth 

To rise progressive inf the scale of worth! 

Who were the Fathers of our Country ?—men 

Who bearded the grim Lion in his den, 

Nor fearedshis fang, nor trembled at his roar, 

Although his bristling mane was steeped in gore. 

Corruption in high places they assailed, 

And the vile tricks of hollow courts unveiled ; 

High Priests of Independence, here they found 

Hesperian groves, where man might walk un- 
bound! 

Well may New England of her vales be proud, 

Her iron hills that rise to kiss the cloud, 

For on her shrine of rugged rock first blazed 

The fiery Column by the Pilgrim raised : 

With Allen’s rifle and the shaft of Tell, 

Guard through the coming years that beacon 
well! 


Here, sons of Genius, though in hovels bred, 

Bright paths, that lead to posts of honor, tread ; 

Fame open flings his temple gate full wide, 

And Merit enters, unappalled by Pride, 

Albeit he frowns, and turns a “ shoulder cold,” 

As if his flesh was formed of rarer mould. 

Not on light sand hills of the desert waste 

Our fabric of Free Government is based, 

But on the rock of Public Virtue rests, 

Its shield a breathing wall of free-born breasts. 

Our Fiture, pregnant with sublime events, 

Will gladden Seas, and Isles, and Continents, 

And Realms, at last, will fiourish uncontroll’d 

By sceptred ‘things whose “gods are blood and 
gold.” 





NEWSPAPER POSTAGE. 


The bill to regulate postage, &c., which has 
been read twice, and referred to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, contains 
the following provision: 

“4, All newspapers not exceeding one thousand 
nine hundred square inches in size, (sent by the 
editors or publishers thereof,) to go free for thirty 
miles; for any distance beyond thirty and not 
exceeding one hundred miles, or within the limits 
of the State, half a cent; for more than one hun- 
dred miles, except within the State, one cent. Pa- 
pers exceeding one thousand nine hundred square 
inches are to be charged by weight, like magazines 
and pamphlets.” : 

We know that opposition to the kind of dis- 
crimination specified in this provision will almost 
certainly be misconstrued by the Country Press. 
It will be attributed to merely sordid motives; 
but, we respectfully ask our country brethren to 
hear us before they condemn. The provision pro- 
poses to tax newspapers out of the State, if carried 
over one hundred miles from the place of publica- 
tion, one cent; within the State, or less than one 
hundred miles and more than thirty, half a cent; 
while under thirty miles they are to be exempt 
from taxation. In other words, it discriminates 
in favor of county papers against State papers, 
and State and county papers against those the 
circulation of which is more general. This dis- 
crimination we think unjust, unnecessary, unrea- 
sonable. 

The county paper is as good as the State 
or general paper, or it is not. If as good, how 
is it just to discriminate in its favor, by vir- 
tually forcing subscribers to pay twenty-six 
cents more for a State paper, and fifty-two cents 
more for a general paper? Besides—if as good, 
it has local advantages, in respect to domestic 
news, advertisoments, communications of coun- 
ty interest, &c., over all other papers. So that 
it needs no protection. But, if not so good as pa- 
pers of a more general character, how is it just to 
tax the People so that they shall choose the worse 
instead of the better? Is this just, or reasonable? 
Why not permit them to buy in what market 
they please? The same reasoning applies, as be- 
tween county and State, and what are called 
metropolitan newspapers. 

County newspapers exist from the necessity 
of the case. The People cannot do without 
them. ‘There are local interests which require 
their existence and always minister to their sup- 
port. The same cannot be said of what are classed 
as metropolitan papers. They rise and fall with- 
out being greatly cared for by the People. If 
they obtain a wide circulation, it is because 
they are at the headquarters of intelligence, and 
are distinguished as newspzpers; or ipvest them- 
selves with costly attractions, or become eminent 
by the laborious application of their conductors, 
or the various talent of well-paid contributors. 
Is it just or reasonable to impose a discriminative 
tax upon the People, for seeking the earliest and 
fullest intelligence from the most authentic quar- 
ters? or to discriminate against the conductors of 
journals, for their enterprise, their skill, their 
taste, their labor, their liberality ? 

But the case is not yet fully stated. The ad- 
vertisements of the local or country papers are a 
permanent source of.revenue. The subscriptions, 
lying within a limited circle, are collected with 
comparative ease, at little expense. Living is al- 
ways cheap, and the cost of printing to the great 
majority of country presses is moderate. The 
metropolitan papers generally have little adver- 
tising patronage. The cost of printing is enor- 
mous. Living is higher. Collections are not so 
easy. Agencies are more expensive, to say noth- 

ing of the outlays required for contributions. As 
it respects, then, expenses, certainty of revenue, 
and local attractions, the county papers have ad- 
vantages over State papers, and both these classes 
over the metropolitan, — ‘ 

Turn the question as you will—view it as be- 
tween the public and the conductors of the local 
papers, or between these and the conductors of 
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In vain ye toil to fetter pen and speech— 4 


‘For all these reasons, we hope that, when 
the bill shall come up, the provision may be 
amended, 80 as to charge postage upon all news- 
papers: only let the postage be half a cent for all 
distances within or beyond the State or county 
where the paper is printed. This would tend to 
diffuse intelligence, by increasing the circulation 


paying liberally for contributions ; and it would 
elevate the character of newspaper literature anil 
discussions, by subjecting the country press to a 
competition which would stimulate its enterprise, 
without damaging its subseription. This is not 
all. Many persons would subscribe for daily pa- 
pers, did riot the postage in the course of the year 
amount to more than the subscription price of the 
paper. Reduce the rate to half a cent for all dis- 
tances, and they may gratify themselves. The 
result would be, an increase of the revenue of the 
Post Office Department. 

Our policy is—two cents pre-paid for all letters 
under half an ounce, for all distances; half a cent 
on all newspapers under 1,900 square inches, for 
all distances; no franking; publishers’ exchange 
copies of pamphlets, magazines, &c., free. 


7» 


RESPONSE. 


The New York Daily Glove says: 

“It will be seen, by a reference to our tele- 
graphic report, that the Democracy of the United 
States have failed to combine in a National Con- 
vention at Baltimore. Several delegates from dif- 
ferent States assembled, and, after a protracted 
discussion, refused to allow the representatives of 
the Democracy of New York to participate iv 
their deliberations. They proceeded, however, to 
ascertain who was the preference of the gentle- 
men assembled, and on the fourth ballot it proved 
that Lewis Cass, of Michigan, was the choice of 
a majority of themselves. 

“We do not regret that this gentleman was 
preferred—for, in regard to him, the views of the 
Democracy of our State have been frequently and 
fully expressed. His course upon various ques- 
tions, but more particularly on ‘the subject of 
maintaining freedom in territories where it now 
exists, has earned for him the hearty contempt 
of the people of this State; and we are gratified 
that an opportunity is presented of declaring this 
sentiment at the polls.” 

The New York Evening Post announces that 
the regular Democratic Delegates from New York 
to the Baltimore Convention have resolved to call 
a Convention of the Democracy of that State, to 
meet on the 22d of June, for the purpose of nom- 
inating a Presidential candidate, It is said that 
they are entirely satisfied with General Butler 
as a candidate for the Vice Presidency. Many 
rumors are afloat concerning their probable 
choice. Some say that they contemplate uniting 
upon General Taylor, as he is determined to 
maintain his independent position, and withal af- 
fords the best chance of prostrating the Baltimore 
nominee. Others point to General Dix, as the 
man for the crisis. With the latter, they might 
place themselves in the ascendency in their State, 
do honor to their principles, and prepare them- 
selves for a triumph in 1852. With the former, 
they might avenge the affront offered to them- 
selves at Baltimore, but their principles would 
gain nothing, and their own moral position would 
be impaired. 

But, it is not yet known whether the Conven- 
tion that is called will decide on an independent 
nomination; and we do not believe that Mr. Dix 
has nerve enough to head any such movement. 

x If, as has been well said, he who slew 
Goliath could not stand against the ewe-lamb of 
the parable, it may be that our legislators who 
took upon themselves the responsibility of the 
war with Mexico may feel the rebuke of the fol- 
lowing lines. J. G. W. 





For the National Era. 


RUMORS OF PEACE. 


They talk of Peace. Can they bestow 

Peace on the mothers, bowed with wo ? 

Or dry the sisters’ eyes, who weep 

Brave brothers hushed in dreamless sleep ? 
Peace will they grant those mournful homes 
Where no returning father comes ? 

Beyond the Rio Bravo’s flow, 

In torn and wasted Mexico, 

There’s many a widowed group, who trace 
Each dark and bloody battle-place, 

And strive not grief’s wild tide to stem— 

Say, will they promise Peace to them ? 

Oh, hearts of pride! Oh, men of power, 

Can ye look back upon that hour 

When first ye suffered blood and wo 

Through War’s broad sluice unckecked to flow ; 
That hour whose horrors ne’er will cease, 

And say to your own spirits—Peracr! 
Alton, Iilinois, March, 1848. L. L. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT FROM OREGON, 


Major J. L. Meek arrived in this city a few 
days since, bearing despatches from Oregon ; hay- 
left Oregon City on the 4th January. On Snake 
river he and his party fell in with some Snake 
and Ponark Indians, who declared their intention 
to march against the Oregon settlers early in the 
spring. The cause of their hostility is reported 
to be the spread of the measles among them, 
brought in by the white settlers. But the real 
cause, we presume, is something very different 
from this. When within one hundred and fifty 
miles of the boundary of civilization, the Major 
met & party of Oregon emigrants with 244 wagons. 

Major Meek reports that Dr. Whiteman, the 
missionary, his wife, and nine persons at his set- 
tlement, in the plains of Wallawalla, were mur- 
dered last November, by the Cuyates and Walla- 
wallas, who had been friendly with them. The 
whole settlement was destroyed. During the 
march of the troops that went from Oregon City 
to put down this movement, they had four engage- 
ments. The St. Louis Union copies from the St- 
Joseph’s Advertiser of the 12th, a statement that 
in the last battle, the troops under Gen. Gilliam 
maintained their position against four times their 
number. The St. Louis Union says: 

‘From all we can gather, it seems that a spirit 
of hostility has gradually been engendering among 
the Indians of Oregon for several years. They 
have taken up the idea that a great chief was com- 
ing from the United States to buy their land, and 
render them independent. Finding, however, the 
whites settling round there, without furnishing 
for the lands what they considered an equivalent, 
they have at last determined to drive out the in- 
vaders, and possess themselves of such implements 
of husbandry and the arts that might fall into 
their hands in the way of spoils. 

“It is the opinion of those conversant with the 
affairs of Oregon, that the Hudson Bay Company 
is at the bottom of all these disturbances. At any 
rate, it is singular that the Americans only should 
be the subject of Indian malice. 

“Major Meek will return speedily to Oregon. 
We are pleased to learn that he is the bearer of 
an application for a United States Marshalship 
for himself, signed by five hundred citizens of 
Oregon. He is an old resident of the ‘Mountain 
and Plain’ country, and, withal, very much of a 
gentleman.” 


The surmise about the Hudson Bay Company 
is, without doubt, groundless. That Company 
has too much intelligence to suppose it can check 
American settlement by such intrigues; and cer- 
tiinly it does not love murder for its own sake. 
Why did it not commence its work sooner ? Many 
years ago, American emigrants began to go there. 
That was the time for it to arouse the hostility of 
the Indians. Why did it not do it. We all know 
that its kindness to the early settlers was pro- 
verbial. Besides, the cause assigned above—that 
“the Indians sée their lands constantly squatted 

taken from them, 
canes or “by your leave, sirs”—is suffi- 
cient of itself to account for their hostility. They 
have: been again and again that “the 
Great Chief” would pay them for their lands; but 
the is unfulfilled. They feel themselves 
by and deceived. Had Congress instituted 
a. Territorial Government, and established an 
agency, to purchase their lands, and allay causes 
of irritation, this te assacre, and the threat- 


ened Indian war, might have been prevented. 
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the session, when it was laid upon the table by a 
combination .of New England, and Southern 
slaveholding, Senators. This year, Cougress hag 
been too busy President-making. N early six 
mouths of the session have gone by, and the bi!) 
as reported from the Committee on Territories i 
the House, is still unacted upon. In the Senate, a 
similar bill has met with just as little favor. The 
former bill contains the anti-slavery clause of the 
Ordinance of 1787, and doubtless a majority of 
the slaveholding members, both of the House and 
Senate, will war against it in this shape, at the 
hazard of delaying its passage until all the Indian 
natious of Oregon shall have combined for the ex. 
termination of the infant settlements. Texas 
was admitted by resolution expressly allowing 
the existence of slavery in it, and it has cast ys 
a bloody war, beside a hundred millions of treag. 
ure. Oregon is ours—it is settled by a non-slave. 
holding population, who hate slavery—the bil] 
proposes to secure it against the evil—have not 
the slaveholders got enough in Texas, and made 
us pay enough for it? For the sake of forcing an 
additional concession to slavery, aré they resolved 
to delay the passage of this Territorial bill, and 
thus expose our countrymen in Oregon to all the 
horrors of an exterminating Indian warfare? For 
the credit of human nature, we hope in God it 
may not be so. But, should Congress, from any 
cause, fail in its duty, the people of Oregon will 
owe it to themselves, no longer to wait. Let 
them provide a Government for themselves, and, 
if need be, assert their independence of a coutry 
which treats them as if they were aliens. 

A BLUNDER. 


“'We quoted, some days since, from Mr. Bay- 
ly’s speech, the striking fact, well known in Ohio 
that emancipated slaves who go there, refuse to 
remain in the neighborhood of the Abolitionists 
and uniformly settle in the vicinity of the South. 
erners, and the ground, as they themselves gay. 
that the Southern people understand them bet. 
ter.”— Richmond (Va.) Republican. 

Having lived in Ohio for some fifteen years, 
we feel authorized to deny the correctness of Mr. 
Bayly’s statement. The following counties gre 
well known in Ohio to be imbued with Abolition 
sentiment, many of them standing foremost as 
to the number of Abolitionists: Belmont, Brown. 
Butler, Champaign, Clark, Clinton, Columbiana, 
Darke, Fayette, Frankin, Gallia, Green, Guern- 
sey, Hamilton, Highland, Jackson, Jefferson, Lo- 
gan, Mercer, Miami, Montgomery, Muskingum, 
Ross, Stark, Warren, Washington. . 
But, of the whole colored population of the 
State—17,342—these counties contain 13.364; 
Mr. Bayly’s “ striking fact” is a striking blunder, 
But this is not all. Go into the counties of 
Highland, Fayette, Clark. Brown, Green. &c. 
and you will find the best Abolitionists among 
“ Southerners,” settlers from Virginia, Kentucky. 
and Tennessee. We speak from personal know- 
ledge. The pioneers of the Anti-Slavery cause 
in Ohio are emigrants from Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and Virginia. That emancipated colored 
people would rather settle near these Southerners 
than Yankee abolitionists, is not surprising. The 
former understand better the habits of emanci- 





without any treaty, | 


_| Bills: must be acted upon, 


pated slaves. 


STRICT CONSTRUCTION, 


We infer the power of Congress to legislate, in 
certain cases, for territories, from the clause of 
the Constitution empowering it to dispose of, and 
pass all needful rules and regulations respecting, 
the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States; and those who contend for the 
power of Congress to acquire territory, must ad- 
mit, as an incident, the power to legislate for it. 
Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, labors to fritter away 
this argument, denies the power of Congress 
over the Territories, and says, “I never heard, 
till lately, that this Government possessed any 
powers not granted to it in the Constitution, 
either expressly or by implication.” We should 
like to know where, among the express or implied 
grants in the Constitution, Mr. Bayly finds the 
power to purchase, or annex by joint resolution 
of Congress, foreign territory? No man has 
ever pretended to point out any such grant of 
power in the Constitution; but the Government 
has usurped it, and Mr. Bayly has sanctioned by 
his vote the usurpation. Then, however, the ob- 
ject to be accomplished was, the extension of the 
area of Slavery. Now, the object aimed at is 
the extension of the area of Freedom. 


MR. HALE. 


The Charter Oak, of Hartford, Connecticut, a 
paper edited with singular taste and ability, says: 


‘ 


“ We cannot penetrate the future, but, so far, 

Mr. Hale has nobly done his duty, and proved his 
title to the confidence which the Liberty party 
has reposed in him. He has been true to his 
principles and theirs, and bold in the advocacy of 
unpopular sentiments. We see no reason to dis- 
trust him, but many to confide in him; and so, for 
the first time, we this week place his name at the 
head of our columns, as the Liberty candidate for 
the Presidency, and shall do what we can to rally 
the friends of Liberty to his support, as a noble 
representative of a noble cause.” 
We have no doubt that Mr. Hale will mind his 
p’s and q’s. Messrs. Calhoun and Foote have 
been of great service to him. Speaking of the 
services of Mr. Calhoun, it seems that we, too, 
are under obligations to him. An old friend in 
Ohio, a settler from North Carolina, sending usa 
new subscriber, says: “ You’ve gained that much 
through the aid of J.C. Calhoun. Just get him 
to make a few more ‘rows’ in Congress, for he 
can do more in arousing the people to a sense of 
their rights in an hour’s speech, than you can in 
six months through the press.” 





GROUNDLESS COMPLAINT. 


A Northern paper, some time since, denounced 
Mr. Hale for not having introduced a bill in the 
Senate for the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The Anti-Slavery members 
of the House have been arraigned on the charge 
of similar delinqueney. People should make 
themselves well acquainted with all the facts in 
a case, before they venture to pronounce judg- 
ment. Bills can be introduced in two ways—on 
leave, or by committee. A member gives notice 
that he intends to ask leave to bring in a bill. 
On a subsequent day he asks leave, but it is for 
the House to say whether he shall have leave; 
and till this be granted, there cannot be a word 
of discussion. If he move a suspension of the 
rules, to enable him to offer it, a two-thirds vote 
is required to carry the motion. ‘Thus on every 
side he finds his way completely blocked. Mr. 
Hale gave notice of his intention to ask leave to 
bring in a bill merely to suppress riots, &c. The 
next day, he asked leave, but no vote was taken, 
as it suited the purposes of the extreme slavery 
men to have a “flare-up” The next day, and 
the next, and the next, he urgently desired to 
call up his question of leave, but was baffled by 
an overwhelming majority. And yet querulous 
people at the North seem to think all that a Sena- 
tor or Representative has to do is, to stand up, 
send his bill to the Clerk’s table, have it received, 
read, committed, and discussed. Let them gpend 
& week in attending Congress, and they might 
have their eyes opened. 

The other mode of introducing a bill, is by re- 
port from committee. But the essential prelim- 
inary in this case is, that the Committee report. 
Now, it 80 happens thatthe Committees on the 
District of Columbia in both Houses are so const! 
tuted, that they would rather, if any thing must be 
done, report bills in favor of, than against slavery. 
It is precisely because members are 80 hampered 
by complicated rules, that debates are always 
going on, out of time and place. A member, 
finding that the House is determined’ to kecp back 
the Territorial bills, avails himself of the consid- 
eration of the Appropriation Bills to discuss the 
whole subject of territorial acquisition and terri- 
torial ‘slavery. Indeed, ne the. Appropriation 
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what they please, and whut they cannot find a 
chance to discuss at any other time. 

We hope this statement may serve to make the 
good People a little more charitable towards their 


Representatives. 
oe 


MAINE, 


The Whigs of Maine, in Convention assembled, 
have made the following nominations : 

For Governor—E, L. Hamlin, of Bangor. 

Senatorial Delegates—Edward Kent, of Ban- 
gor; George C. Getchell, of Anson, 

Electors at large—Charles 8S. Davies, of Port- 
Jand; B. W. Hinkley, of Blué Hill. 

These are all friends of General Taylor. The 
New York Tribune is wrathful against its brethren 
in Maine. It says: 

“The Whigs of Maine (we know there are no- 
ple exceptions) have generally, for the last seven 

ears, deserved their reputation of befng pre-emi- 
nently inefficient, indolent, useless, and faithless. 
They were among the first to let everything go 
to wreck in 1841, and they hit their friends a 
deadly blow in the mouth in 1844. Of course 
they are just the boys to cry out ‘Mr. Clay 
can’t be elected” and so with any other straight- 
out, whole-souled Whig. They want a candidate 
who will elect himself, and only devolve on them 
the arduous labor of dividing the offices.” 


> 


FURTHER FROM MEXICO. 


Advices from the city of Mexico of the 4th 
jnstant, and from Queretaro of the 2d, add but 
little to our previous information from the same 
quarters. It seems that a quorum of the Mexi- 
can Congress was formed, without the necessity 
of excluding the deputies from any State, and 
that the Government has issued a decree, depriv- 
ing of their civil and political rights those depu- 
ties who do not present themselves, or. such as 
shall desert their posts, after they have come to- 

ther. 
= The Monitor of the 4th instant says that there 
are not more than eighteen or twenty deputies 
who favor the continuance of the war, and yet 
we perceive that the correspondents of the New 
Orleans papers do not regard the ratification of 
the treaty as an event to be relied upon. The 
difficulty last stated is said to be, whether the 
General Government of Mexico has the power to 
cede away any of the States of the Republic. 

The United States Conimissioners were still in 
the city of Mexico, not having yet been notified 
of the election of a new President, and believing 
their presence at Queretaro unnecessary until 
this should be done. 





FIRE AT BALTIMORE, 

On Sunday afternoon, a most destructive fire 
broke out in John Knox’s cotton factory, at the 
corner of Poppleton and Fremont streets, and 
soon communicated to many of the surrounding 
tenements, of which sixty or more were con- 
sumed, including Robert J. Baker’s logwood fac- 
tory. The whole square, encompassed by Lex- 
ington, Poppleton, Saratoga, and Cove streets, was 
nearly destroyed. The buildings were generally 
small, and inhabited by poor families, who could 
least afford to lose their all, as was the case with 
many of them. The total loss is probably $150,000. 


> 


LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The steamer Hibernia arrived at Jersey City 
on Saturday last. Dates from London to the 12th, 
Liverpool to the 13th instant. 

Great Britain —W eather beautiful, crops prom- 
ising, money plenty, wheat slow of sale, corn in 
demand, cotton reduced in price 1¢ of a penny. 
Ireland more tranquil, potato crops abundant, 
Mr. S. O’Brien stricken from the roll of the 
magistracy in Limerick. 

France.—An Executive Committee of five mem- 
bers, constituted by the National Assembly, La- 
martine standing fourth on the list, on account 
of having protested openly against the exclusion 
of Ledru Rollin from the Committee. Lamar- 
tine is a generous, noble man—too good for Paris’ 
M. Buchez, Conservative Republican, elected 

President of the Assembly for one month. The 
Executive Committee have appointed the follow. 
ing ministers: Foreign Affairs, Bastide; War, 
Charras; Finance, Duclere; Justice, Cremieux; 
Instruction, Carnot ; Commerce, Flocon; Religion, 
Bethmont ; Public Works, Trelat ; Marine, Casey ; 
Interior, Recurt ; Under Secretary Foreign- Affairs, 

: Favre. A proclamation is issued by the Assem- 
bly, declaring the Republic to be permanent. An 
official order directs the whole line of coast in 
the district of Boulogne to be put in a state of de- 
fence. ‘ 

Austria, Italy, §c.—The hostilities in Lombardy 
have received a new impulse by the accession of 
the Pope to the Italian Confederacy against Aus- 
tria. The Austrians are in a critical position, 
from which they can only be extricated by the 
advance of Count Nugent, whose successes have, 
itis said, been checked by the coming up of the 
allies from the south. 

The most important event of the war has oc- 
curred at Rome. The repugnance of the Pope to 
declare war against Austria—the most Catholic 
country of central Europe—has drawn down upon 
him the whole weight of popular fury. On the 
ist and 2d instant a movement was got up at 
Rome, to compel him to declare war against the 
Austrians, which he long resisted. The safety of 
the Pope, the Cardinals, and indeed the city it- 
self, being threatened—for the mob vowed they 
would set fire to it—he at length yielded. 

The Ministry was dismissed, a new popular 
Administration formed, and the Terrorists be- 
came completely triumphant. The concessions 
made are, that no priests shall in future fill any 
public employment, war shall be formally de- 
clared, Pope Pius IX to be at the head of the 
Government, a daily bulletin of the news from 
the seat of war to be published, and encourage- 
ment given to volunteers amongst the Roman 
youth to proceed to fight against the Austrians. 

The Romans were brought to this pitch of in- 
dignation by the cruelties alleged te be practiced 
by Radetsky towards his prisoners. It is even 
asserted that the Austrians had a scheme of min- 
ing Ancona, and blowing up the Neapolitan 
army on the day it arrived, together with 40,000 
inhabitants! THese inventions naturally excite 
the Italians, and portend more difficulties. 

Germany, Poland, &c—Germany continues in 
an agitated state, and the report of an army of 
50,000 men between Bamberg and Nuremberg 
has created a deep sensation at Paris. On the 
Prussian-Polish frontiers, the utter disorganiza- 
tion of all government has led to frightful ex- 
cesses. As far as we can judge, the Germans hav- 
ing broken faith with the Poles, in certain conces- 
sions granted to them, the latter flew to arms. 
The fiercest battles have been fought; the two 
last, at Xionz and at Miloslow, have been fright- 
fally bloody. The carnage of the first battle was 
only exceeded by that of the second. The Prus- 
sians had 10,000 men, whilst the Poles were a 
mere handful, and yet the slaughter was terrific. 
The Prussians were beaten. The whole 
of Posen was in arms, and that city is not un- 
likely to be taken by the Poles. 

Between the latter and the Germans the fiercest 
animosity subsists. The Poles have refused to 
send any delegates to the Diet, and, in fact, abjure 
all connection with the Germans. Prussia seems 
to be in a deplorable state, from Treves to Posen ; 
and the distress at Berlin is intense. 

Russia is on the alert, bristling on every side 
With bayonets. 

Spain is becoming the scene of insurrections. 
. military insurrection ab Madrid, on the 7th of 

ay, Was suppressed, after a bloody conflict of 
several hours. : 

Portugal—The Queen of Portugal has issued 
a decree, appointing a commission to carry into 
effect the abolition of slavery in the Portuguese 
ultra-marine possessions. © SENS 

Greece, Hungary, &¢,—Greece was on the high 
road to revolution, insurrectionary movemen 
having broken out. Hungary and Bohemia are 
complete victims of anarchy. ~ ents Bent 


Extract of a letter recently received from 
“The times.in which we live are indeed sur- 
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to which I was before leaning, that the sooner 
they are peaceably separated from this country 


the: better. ‘They cannot well be worse than they 
a 


“Thou wilt see, by the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
snd much the position of our pei Mey We 

ve no safety for that, or any other question for 
the good of mankind, as long as our aristocracy 
are dominant. May a change be effected by 
peaceable means.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Hoparr’s ANnatysts of Bishop Butler’s Analogy of Religion, 
New York: Harper & Brothers For sale by Franck Tay- 
lor, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 

We recollect having had occasion, some years 
ago, to notice an abridgment of this important 
work, edited by Charles E. West, Principal of 
Rutgers College, New York. We are glad that 
he has seen proper to prepare another edition, in 
which the Analysis is given without abridgment. 
It is a very useful work, particularly adapted to 
schools, but serviceable to any one who needs «& 
guide to the comprehension of that masterpiece of 
analogical reasoning, Butler’s Analogy. 








A System or Encuisu Vexsirication. By Erastus Ey- 

erett, A. M. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
From the limited examination we have been 
able to give this work, we are impressed Very fa- 
vorably with its ability. The author seems to 
comprehend fully his subject, and treats it with 
great clearness and judgment. It is intended, he | 
says, for the use of students in the advanced 
classes of high schools and colleges, but we are 
sure that both authors and critics will find it 
highly serviceable. 





Biackwoon’s Epinsvren Macazins. May, 1848. New 
York: Leonard Scott & Co. Agent for Washington, W. 
Adam, Bookseller, Pennsylvania avenue, near Four-and-a- 
half street. 

Contents—The Caxtons, Education in Wales, 
the Silver Cross, Heigh Ho, Republican Paris, 
the Spaniard in Sicily, Crime and Remarkable 
Trials in Scotland, the Repealer’s Wish Granted, 
the Last Walk, Man is a Featherless Biped, the 
Revolution in Europe. 

The bill of fare is good, and the articles are 
served up in Blackwood’s own style. 
Se al a 
Mr. Werster arrived in this city last Friday 
evening, and General Scorr on Sunday morning. 





The Hon. Hannisat Hamuin has been elected 
United States Senator by the Legislature of 
Maine. 





Telegraphed for the Baltimore Sun. 
Pittspure, May 29—P. M. 

The Methodist Episcopal Conference, which 
has been in session here, has submitted to be de- 
cided by arbitration what is termed the “ Property 
Question,” placing it upon the most liberal and 
enlightened grounds. The Conference, after thus 
for the time being disposing of this question, ad- 
journed. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 


For the National Era. 


LETTER FROM BALTIMORE, 


HOW THEY DO THINGS IN CONVENTION. 














“Tam not here to admire your istency, or to applaud 
the conduct which [am endeavoring to correct. These to- 
pics do not furnish any subject for applause. You have 
nothing like praise to expect from me; unless you feel as I 
do, that a compliment of the highest order is included in the 

fi which appeals to your justice against your ineli- 
nation.” —FRANCIS. 








I have just returned from the National Demo- 
cratic Convention at Baltimore. It was the first 
assemblage of the kind that I have ever attended. 
I sat it out from beginning to end—from the 
prayer of the Rev. Theophilus Fisk te the vale of 
old Andrew Stevenson. It was a season of trial, 
I assure you. The weather was hot, the air was 
fragrant with gin-slings and tobacco, and the 
President-makers were in a state of great sudo- 
rific activity. But with the aid of a bottle of cau 
de Cologne, a bath every night, and frequent 
changes of linen, I was enabled to survive the 
occasion; and can now congratulate myself in the 
enjoyment of a very considerable accession to my 
fund of uséful and entertaining knowledge. 

The chairman, in taking leave of his confreres, 
devoutly expressed the desire that “every man 
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and woman” with true democratic blood in their 
veins, might have been present to witness their 
proceedings. In this aspiration I most sincerely 
concur ; and, with your permission, I shall now 
make the effort to render your twelve thousand 
subscribers participants, to some extent, in those 
pleasures from which Mr. Stevenson so much re- 
gretted that they were debarred. It is true my 
readers cannot share in the delightful excitement 
of the sittings of the Convention—the balmy 
sweets of that patriotic atmosphere—the sterto- 
rous breathings of fraternal love at Barnum’s— 
the Democratic libations at Guy’s—the triumph- 
ant song of enthusiastic delegates, as they made 
the decent regions of “the Meadows” ring with 
the spirit-stirring strains of 
“ Picayune Butler’s come to town !”’ 

in the early hours of the morning, when the 
street-lamps glimmer and watchmen have resigned 
themselves to their peaceful slumbers! Still, it 
may be possible to convey some idea of the scene, 
and enable the people to obtain a faint insight into 
the admirable system by which Presidents are 
made, and “the Democracy” maintained in un- 
dying vigor. 

In my verdancy I had supposed that all the 
States were placed.in these Conventions on a 
footing of perfect equality in resp<ct to represent- 
ation. I was very speedily corrected in this silly 
impression. At the room of the Committee on 
Reception, I had seen the names of the twenty- 
three delegates from the great State of Ohio en- 
tered on the roll; and shortly afterward the Vir- 
ginia list was handed in, in order that the tickets 
for her representatives might be filled. Ten, 
twenty, thirty, forty, fifty tickets were inscribed 
with the names of chivalric Democrats from the 
“ Old Dominion,” and yet the cry was, “Still 
they come!” The Secretary looked up inamaze- 
ment. Thirty or forty additional tickets were 
made out, and the list was at last announced as 
complete. Maryland sent her scores of delegates. 
Louisiana, entitled to six votes, sent eighteen or 
twenty delegates. Kentucky had upwards of 
thirty. The excellent result of this manage- 
ment was apparent throughout the sessions of 
the Convention. Within doors, the South was 
thus enabled to do all the shouting, obtain the 
floor whenever it was desired, sustain the deci- 
sions of the Chair, control every per capita vote, 
and keep a sharp look-out in every direction. 
Out of doors, the value of this system was no less 
apparent, The “force” was judiciously distrib- 
uted, so as to regulate all the “caucus” proceed- 
ings. Refractory delegates from the free States 
were subjected to the tender-attentions of a 
“ vigilant police.” Green striplings, fresh from 
the rural districts of the East and West, were 
provided with experienced cicerones, who spent 
their money, taught them how to vote in Conven- 
tion, and, in return, inducted their pupils into all 
the mysteries of a city like Baltimore. Old 
Hunkers from all parts of the North were by 
the same judicious forethought “ etherized” into 
a delicious state of bamboozlement. So admira- 
bly, indeed, was the thing managed, that when a 
proposition was made in Convention, by one stu- 
pid fellow, not “up to chalk,” to limit the num- 
ber of delegates hereafter to the number of elec- 
toral votes, it was rejected with scorn and con- 
tumely ! saggy / Congressional districts were rep- 
resented by delegates vinted by “immense 
mass meetings” com of half a dozen indi- 
viduals! This was stated publicly on the floor 
of the Convention during the brief debate on the 
question as to the right of General Commander 
to cast the nine votes to which South Carolina was 


entitled. The great Commander himself stated 
that “his case was by no means én anomaly.” 

Another ‘ul and characteristic feature 
of the Conven' carling Ange number sd ee 
of ess amongst delegates It was quite 
pelican and gratifying nag find these distin- 


guished a ~ slag ' 
modestly | their exhed wai 





attempts to transfer the location of the Conven- 
tion from Baltimore to the “ Queen of the West” 
Dovtioal aa Unoy tlken of ths gleriout eenntitions 

as the of the glorious lations 
which clustered around the + Monuipental City !” 
It was, in fact, virtually an adjournment of Con- 
gress from Washington to Baltimore. 

The number of office-holders in the Conven- 


tion was pote. Custom House and Post 
Office sent fo their hdaditues from all 8s of 
the Union. Then the office-seekers! From the 


bleak coasts of the North, lashed by the Atlantic, 
to the reeking purlieus of the Crescent City. 
flocked the hungry vultures, smelling afar o 
the grateful odors of another field of Democratic 
victory! You could pick them out by the dozen, 
distinguishing them by their pinched features 
and feverish anxiety. Their blood-shot eyes, as 
they hurried from one caucus to another, told of 
themselves bs whole story = corruption and 
| intrigue. Vv ure spoke as plainly as 
words could have. Bn i nated 
“ My soul's in arms, and eager for the fray!” 

Here and there, few and far between, you might 
have discovered some wretch, only half-conscious 
of the rascality and humbug of the whole affair. 
It was amusing to witness, on the first day, the 
ludicrous bewilderment of these unsophisticated 
sons of “Democracie,” as with open mouth and 
staring eyes they witnessed the proceedings; and 
then to observe, day by day, the marvellous effect 
of the delightful “ caucuses” at Barnum’s, where 
“soft crabs” and softer “doughfaces” were ‘‘dress- 
ed up” with Southern skill, amid the loud “hep, 
hep, hurras” inspired by Monongahela and Cham- 
paign. Oh! the miracles wrought at these sym- 
posiums! Glorious Democracy! Happy in your 
Pinnocence of the sublime mysteries of Baltimore 

Conventions! Little wot ye of the magic of a ju- 
diciously managed “drink!” Maine was to have 
led off with “Butler” for the Presidency, but Oh! 
venerable sister, of ru aspect, yet tender and 
unsuspecting heart, thy chosen delegate was at 
that moment pledging eternal love to one of thy 
Southern friends, in a bottle of whiskey, brought 
all the way from the smoke of Pittsburg, and was 
non est inventus; and so New Hampshire, ever 
awake, suspecting a trick, went for Woodbury, 
and changed the whole game! 

But I must reserve for another communication 
the details of this memorable Convention. The 
cunning management of the New York question— 
the inscrutable decisions of the Southern chair- 
man—the modesty of the Southern members—the 
bargain and sale operations inside and out of 
doors—the open violation of every principle of 
democratic equality—will furnish abundant ma- 
terial for at least half a dozen letters hereafter. 

In the mean time, let me ask the great Demo- 
cratic party of the free North, can they longer 
submit to suchfa flagrant imposture as the National 
Convention at Baltimore? Young men of the free 
States, untainted by the corrupting influences of 
mere party politics, and loving Truth and Lib- 
erty for their own sake, are you willing to be 
made the pliant tools of these three hundred huck- 
stersin the shambles, in whom all honor and man- 
liness have long since utterly decayed, and whose 
very garments infect the atmosphere around 
them ? Joun Smiru tue Youncer. 

Battiwore, May 29, 1848. 
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NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 


FOURTH DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

The Chair announced that there was 2 mistake 
in counting the vote the day before. It stood 126 
to 124, instead of 126 to 125. The question being 
upon the resolution of Mr. Yancey, as amended by 
Mr. Bartley, several points of order were raised, 
but overruled. The vote was then taken by 
States, and resulted—yeas 130, nays 120—ninety- 
two of the nays being from the slave States. 
Texas, Kentucky, and Tennessee, voted as before. 
The amendment as amended was agreed to. The 
original resolution, as amended, was as follows: 

Resolved, That both sets of delegates now pres- 
ent and asking admission from the State of New 
York be, and they are hereby, admitted to a full 
participation in all the privileges and proceedings 
of this Convention, and be authorized to cast thir- 
ty-six votes for the State of New York, being the 
number of votes to which she is entitled in the 
electoral college. 

Upon this resolution the vote was as follows: 

States. No. votes. Yeas. Nays. 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

Vermont 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey - 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 
» Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Iinois 

Michigan 

Towa 

Missouri 

Wisconsin 
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So the original proposition, ss amended, was 
finally agreed to. } 

The Chair anounced that the passage of the 
resolution entitled both sets of delegates from 
New York to take their seats. Mr. Hannegan 
read = resolution from the State Democratic Con- 
vention of Indiana, repudiating the Wilmot Pro- 
viso, and then submitted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the New York delegation known 
as the Syracuse delegation, are rightfully entitled 
to cast the vote of said State in this Convention. 

Mr. Dickinson, of New York, obtained leave 
to read a paper from the Syracuse delegates, pro- 
testing against the decision of the Convention, as 


tract will show its purport: 

“ In politics, as in morals, there is a right and 
wrong principle; and this question very clearly 
involves both. If defection, open separation from 
the Democratic organizations, the denunciation 
and repudiation of its candidates and adminis- 
tration, and finally the proclamation of an ex- 
citing and incendiary Anti-Slavery issue, repug- 
nant to the teachings of the national Democracy, 
and hostile to the aren and stability of the 
Union, be venial offences, or be in fact worthy of 
recognition and favor—then all these things 
well known to this Convention, may be passed 
over, and the partisans of whose course they 
form so conspicuous a part, maybe admitted as 
holding a rightful place in this Convention.” 


lt was moved that Mr. Hannegan’s resolution 
lie upon the table. On this motion Mr. Cambre- 
leng stated that New York declined to vote. The 
Chair also ruled that she could not vote. The 
result showed 137 yeas, 95 nays. So the rego- 
lution was laid upon the table. 

Mr. Sanderson moved that the Convention pro- 
ceed to nominate candidates. The Utica dele- 
gation retired for the purpose of consultation. 
Mr. Ramsey proposed to read,a letter from the 


~President of the United States. Mr. Parbut, of 


New York, wanted to know what ‘usiness the 
President had with that Convention. The letter 
was .read, announcing the purpose of Mr. Polk 
not to accept a renomination, were it tendered 
him. The gentleman to whom it was addressed 
was authorized to read it, should it be ascertained 
that any one intended to submit his name to the 
Convention. Mr. Yancey moved to lay the reso- 









wrong in itself and injurious in effect. An ex- 











_ Several motions of adjournment to various 
hours were made, in order to allow the delega- 
tions to consult ; but they were all negatived. 

The Convention proceeded to ballot, and, on 
the fourth ballot, Lewis Cass was declared to be the 
nominee of the Convention. The votes on the sey- 
eral ballots were as follows: 

Ist ballot. 2d do. 

125 133 

55 p4 

56 


3 

0 

5 

0 
FIRST BALLOT. 
Cass. Buch. 


3d do, 

156 
40 
53 


4th do. 
179 
33 
38 
0 


Cass 
Buchanan 

Woodbury 
Dallas 
Calhoun - 
Worth - 
Butler 


- - 3 
States. 
Maine 
New Hampshire - 
Massachusetts 
Vermont 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York did not vote. 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania + 
Delaware - 
Maryland - 
Virginia 
North Carolina - 
S. Carolina, (Calhoun 9) 
Georgia - 
Florida declines voting. 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana - 
Texas 
Arkansas 
Tennessee, (Worth 3) 
Kentucky, (Worth 3) 
Ohio - - 
Indiana 
Nlinois 
Michigan 
Towa - 
Missouri 
Wisconsin 


Woodb. Dallas. 
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Whole number of votes, 251; necessary to a 
choice, 168. So there was no choice, and a second 
ballot was ordered. 


The States being then called for the fourth time, 
the vote was as follows: 
FOURTH BALLOT. 


‘ 
Rlecownccoornwmocoon woo 


— 
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States. Cass. Buch. Woodb. Worth. Butler. 
Maine - oo 0 9 0 0 
New Hampshire 0 0 6 0 0 
Massachusetts- 8 0 4 0 0 
Vermont - - 6 0 0 0 0 
Rhode Island - 4 0 0 0 0 
Connecticut - 0 0 6 0 0 
New York did not vote. 

New Jersey - 7 0 0 0 0 
Pennsylvania - 0 26 0 0 0 
Delaware s* 3 0 0 0 0 
Maryland - 6 0 2 0 0 
Virginia - - 17 0 0 0 0 
North Carolina 11 0 0 0 0 
South Carolina 9 0 0 0 0 
Georgia - - 10 0 0 0 0 
Florida - - 0O 0 3 0 0 
Alabama - are | eee 5 0 0 
Mississippi - 6 0 0 0 0 
Louisiana ee 0 0 0 0 
Texas - - 4 0 0 0 0 
Arkansas - = =8 0 0 0 0 
‘Tennessee a isF 2 q 0 2 
Kentucky - 8 1 1 1 1 
Ohio - - 28 0 0 0 0 
Indiana - - 12 0 0 0 0 
Illinois - - 9 0 0 0 0 
Michigan - - 5 0 0 0 0 
lowa - es | 0 0 0 0 
Missouri - wo 5 0 0 0 0 
Wisconsin - 4 0 0 0 0 

178 33 38 1 3 


Whole number of votes, 254; necessary to a 
choice, 170. So Lewis Cass, of Michigan, hav- 
ing received two-thirds of the whole number of 
votes cast, the Chajr declared him duly nominated 
by the Convention as the candidate for President, 


Mr. Bryce, of Louisiana, and Mr. Toucey, of 
Connecticut, both rose for the same object, to 
make a motion by which those States whose dele- 
gates had not voted for General Cass, would have 
an opportunity to give in their concurrence, in 
order that the nomination might be unanimous. 

These States, by the unanimous consent of the 
Convention, were then called again, when it ap- 
peared that the nomination of General Cass was 
unanimously sustained by the delegates of the 
several States, with the exception of New York, 
Alabama, and 
voted at all, and the two latter permitting their 
votes to stand as cast on the last ballot. 

Mr. Yancey, of Alabama, said, that State will 
still adhere to principle ; and when the principles 
of the platform upon which the nominee of this 
Convention is to go before the people had been 
laid down by the Convention, if those principles 
were in accordance to the instructions which Ala- 
bama had given to her delegates, Alabama would 
support that nominee, 

Mr. Cambreleng said that since the decision of 
the Convention in regard to the claims of the con- 
testing delegations trom New York, that which 
he represented had consulted, and find themselves 
in a difficult position, under the instructions of 
their constituents. Their course would be indi- 
cated by a paper which they had prepared and 
now presented. 

The paper was read by Mr. Smith, and went 
briefly into a history of the circumstances under 
which they had been sent here, the action of the 
Utica Convention, the subsequent response of the 
Albany legislative caucus, its approval of their 
sentiments, and the expression of surprise by that 
caucus that any attempt should be contemplated 
to neutralize their action here, by forcing upon 
the Convention another set. No instructions had 
been given, because none were necessary, from 
those whose principles were so well known to the 
Democracy. 

Other considerations, also, had influenced their 
present determination. They are entitled either 
to seats exclusively, or not at all. They differ in 
principle from the others. And if they are not 
entitled to seats, they should not be allowed to 
embarrass the action of those others. They had 
desired the question of right to be settled ; and if 
they should consent to divide with the other del- 
egates their responsibility here, they would forfeit 
the confidence of the Democracy of New York. 
They therefore decline, respectfully, to take seats 
upon the terms proposed. 

Mr. Forman offered the following resolutions, 
on which he called the previous question : 

“Whereas that portion of the delegates from 
New York, known as the Utica Convention Del- 
egates, have withdrawn from the Convention— 

“ Be it resolved, That those members commonly 
called ‘Old Hunkers, coming here under the or- 
ganization of the Syracuse Convention, be receiv- 
ed by this Convention asthe legitimate represent- 
atives of the Democracy of New York, and be en- 
titled to thirty-six votes. 

“ And be it further resolved, That this Conven- 
tion repudiate the Wilmot Proviso.” [Applause 
and disapprobation.] 

A somewhat stormy scene followed, several gen-. 
tlemen rising to questions of order. 


The resolutions were withdrawn. A committee 
of one delegate from each State was ordered to 
prepare resolutions. 

Mr. Meade rose to order. He did not wish 
New York to be disfranchised. He believed she 
was now in a condition to vote, and he submitted 
that she ought to be allowed to vote. 

A member of the (Syracuse) New York delega- 
tion. She does not want it. ; 

The Chair. The gentleman undertakes to raise 
a point of order on behalf of New York, and she 
declines to vote. 

The committee was as follows : 


Me. F. Smith; N. H, N. Hibbard; Mass, B. 
Halleti, Ve. ‘Thomas Bartlett; R.1, Walter 


F. 

S. Burgess ; “Isaac Toucey; N. Y., ——_; 
N. J, Seeiuel Lilly, Penn, Jou W. Ferkay: 
Del, James N. Sutton; Md, Francis P. Blair; 


Va, James McDowell; N.C., John Daniel; 8. C.,. 
3. M. Commander ; Ga., Francis H. Cone; Fa., 
John C. McGehee; Ala, W. L. Yancey; Miss, 
Charles R. Jordan ; re ak Da- 
vid S. Kaufman; Ark., Charles . 
Philip P.Glenn : Ken, H.J.Groesback ; O., John 
Rony; Mlk curd be; omy Hea 
ey; M pame$ Figo’ 
Emerson; Van Swearingen ; Wis., 
Levi B. Hubberd. 
The Virginia delegate was 
tirement of the committee. 
resolved to nominate for the 
, when Generals Butler and 


chosen after the re- 


ct 
< 
‘ 





Florida, the former not havingy 
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The Convention proceeded to ballot for a Vice 
Presidential candidate, 
First ballot. Second ballot. 


Butler = - - = 14 169 
Quitman - . - 74 62 
J. Y. Mason - - -" 24 $3.3 
W.R. King - Pa - 96 8 
J.J. McKay - % A gs ll 
Jefferson Davis - - 1 0 


Whole number of votes on second ballot, 253. 
Necessary to a choice, 169. General Butler was 
declared the nominee. The States, being then 
called, voted for him unanimously. 

Mr. Benton, of New York, stated that he had 
been instructed, on the part of his delegation, to 
inform the committee that they would support its 
nominees ; rag from the position which they 


ocenpied, they did not feel authorized to vote, and 
did not do so. 


The Convention adjourned. 

FIFTH DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

Mr. Hallett, from the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, reported a series embracing the platform of 
1844, with additions, 

Mr Wells, of New Hampshire, offered a reso- 
lution recommending that no State hereafter send 
more delegates to the National Nominating Con- 
vention than the number of electoral votes to 
which it is entitled. It was opposed by Mr. 
Clark, of Kentucky. General Houston spoke in 
support of the doctrines of the Southern Democ- 
racy, but contended they were able to take care of 
themselves in any Convention, no matter whether 
they had many or few delegates. On motion of 
Mr. Bright, of Indiana, the resolution was laid 
upon the table—yeas 163, nays 90. 

Mr. Hallett, from the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, read a long series, affirming that the Fed- 
eral Government is one of limited powers—has 
no power to assume the debts of the States—no 
power to foster one branch of industry to the det- 
riment of another—no power to pass any other 
than a revenue tariff—no power to charter a na- 
tional bank—that the moneys of the Government 
ought to be kept separated from banking institu- 
tions—that our country ought to be kept open and 
free to foreign immigration—that the distribution 
of the proceeds of the public lands is inexpedient 
and repugnant to the Constitution—that the veto 
power ought to be preserved—that the Mexican 
war was commenced by Mexico, and is just and 
necessary on our part—that the Administration 
ought to be sustained in its prosecution—that the 
soldiers and officers’in this war have covered 
themselves with imperishable glory. Resolutio 
were also passed, congratulating France on ter 
triumph over Monarchy, and lauding Polk and 
Dallas. 

The following resolutions we copy in full: 

2. That the Constitution does not confer upon 
the General Government the pewer to commence 


and carry on a general system of internal im- 
provements. 


7. That Congress has no power, under the Con- 
stitution, to interfere with or control the domes- 
tic institutions of the several States, and that such 
States are the sole and proper judges of every- 
thing appertaining to their own affairs, not pro- 
hibited by the Constitution; that all efforts of 
the Abolitionists or others, made to induce Con- 
gress to interfere with questions of slavery, or to 
take incipient steps in relation thereto, are calcu- 
lated to lead to the most alarming and dangerous 
consequences; and that all such efforts have an 
inevitable tendency to diminish the happiness of 
the People, and endanger the stability and perma- 
nency of the Union, and ought not to be counte- 
nanced by any friend of our political institutions. 

Messrs. Yancey, McGehee, and Commander, 
representing Alabama, Florida, and South Caro- 
lina, made a minority report, concurring in every 
resolution except that relating to slavery, which, 
they say, is restricted by the majority of the com- 
mittee to the States, leaving the Territorial ques- 
tion untouched. ‘They therefore recommended 
the following resolution as a substitute : 

Resolved, That the doctrine of non-interference 
with the rights of property of any portion of the 
People of this Confederation, be dt in the States 
or in the Territories, by any other than the par- 
ties interested in them, is the true republican 
doctrine recognised by this body. 

Mr. Yancey spoke in support of this resolution. 
Mr. Hull inquired whether it denied the right of 
the Territorial Legislatures to regulate slavery. 
Mr. Y. answered, certainly. The question was 
then taken on the resolution, and it was rejected, 
those voting in the aflirmative being—Maryland 
1, South Carolina 9, Georgia 9, Florida 3, Ala- 
bama 9, Arkansas 3, Tennessee 1, Kentucky 1— 
total 36. Nays 216. Mr. Strange, in behalf of 
the delegation from North Carolina, said he was 
instructed to say that they believe the resolutions 
of the Convention cover the entire ground of non- 
interference with the rights of slaveholders on the 
part of Congress, whether in the States or Terri- 
tories. The report of the committee was then 
adopted, entire, without amendment, by 249 votes. 

Mr. Commander (before the vote was declared) 
obtained leave to make an explanation, as to why 
he had declined to cast the vote of South Carolina | 
on this question. He had voted for a Northern 
candidate, on an implied understanding that the 
South should be furnished with a platform by this 
Convention, upon which they could stand forever. 
That had not been done. But he had determined 
now to vote, but considered this explanation ne- 
cessary. He then cast the vote of South Carolina 
in the affirmative, thus making the vote of the 
Convention unanimous—the Florida delegation, 
and two of the Alabama delegation, however, de- 
clining to vote, and New York not having voted 
on any question since the assembling of the Con- 
vention. 

A resolution, recommending that each State 
shall hereafter send, as delegates to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, no greater number 
than the yotes to which each is entitled in the 
electoral college, was then taken up and adopted, 
by States—208 to 41. 


The following National Committee, consisting 
of one from each State, elected by the several del- 
egations, was constituted : 


Mass., Benjamin F. Hallett; Tenn, James M. 
Williamson; Texas, David S. Kaufmsn; Lou., 
Emile La Sere, N. Y., Edwin Croswell; Penn., 
John W. Forney; Md., Albert Constable; Ohio, 
Samuel Medary; Va., William F. Ritchie; Conn., 
Charles A. In ll; Del., George Reed Riddle; 
N. J, Edwin R. V. Wright; Ga. M. Hall Me- 
Alister; Vt., Horace Clark; Ill., Murray Me- 
Connell ; Wis., Watson C. Darling; N.C., Robert 
Strange; Mich., John Harmon ; Ia., Gilbert Hath- 
away; Miss. John Dancan; Ken., John W. Ste- 
venson ; Mo., Samuel Treat; Ark. Alexis T. Rai- 
ney; Me., Charles Andrews; Ala., Patrick Henry 
ee! R. I, Walter S. Burges; Iowa, James 

r 


After an address from the President, the Con- 
vention adjourned sine die. 





[We find in the Union a report of Mr. Yancey’s 
speech in support of his resolution. Passing by 
“the doctrinal part of it, we copy the part in which 
he speaks of the true policy of the Convention :] 

“ And now a word or so asto your policy. I 
rarely touch upon policy when a great principle 
is at stake. But, from what I have seen here, 

licy will decide your vote on this question. 
True policy demands that you adopt this resolu- 
tion. First, because it is jast. No party ever suf- 
fered by being just. It has been but lately since 
we experienced this noble and gratifying truth. 
Martin Van Buren, when he found the great 
financial issue upon which he had placed the suc- 
cess of his administration to be unpopular, and 
that te Democratic party had become broken un- 
der the issue, did not but fearlessly and 


appealed to the sober second thought of 
the People; and how eminent was the t h,- 
after events have sufficiently evidenced. y, 


you must adopt such a principle to secure your 
success. Cast your eye over the States. Let me 
enumerate — Massachusetts, Vermont, R. Island, 
Connectient, New Jersey, Delaware, rot yr 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, , are 
Whig States. They cast 105 electoral votes. New 
York cannot be otherwise than Whig at the elec- 
tion. The Whigs, Abolitionists, and burners, 
united, will inevitably give her 36 electoral votes 
to the Whig cendidate. This runs up 141 electoral 

us. Now, how is it on the other 
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will be reduced to 140 votes, or six Je, 
number required to elect your man. Witt Gan 
gia vote for your ticket? At best, her political 
ition isa doubtful one. Never, 1 betieve has 
er gallant Democracy been able to curry that 
State twice in succession. Like the Irishman and 
the log, in the anecdote I have heretofore tolq 
she is us often underneath xs on top; and whey 
she triumphs, is so wearied by the conflict, as often 
to be unable to enjoy the fruits 8f victory. With- 
out an avowal of this principle, I believe you can- 
not rely upon Georgia. If so, you are reduced to 
130 votes. Will Florida vote your ticket? I 
know her principles by heart. I know her high- 
toned delegates. They have kindly given mea 
seat amongst them during your session, more con- 
venient than that allotted to me. Florida will 
never support General Cass, with his present 
opinions—unless you cover them with an avowal 
of such, that if he accepts, Florida will have some 
assurance that her rights will be safe in his hands. 
“As to Alabama, I have some right to speak. 
Her Democracy never has been questioned. She 
has never been for an instant in the hands of the 
Whigs. But she respects party merely for the 
sake of principles. Whenever it becomes subver- 
sive of them, she wil] look about for some surer 
method of asserting her constitutional rights. She 
has sent us here instructed “ under no political ne- 
cessity whatever,” to support any man for office 
who entertains opinions on the slavery question 
such as are entertained by your nominee. He has 
no personal influence in Alabama. He was the 
last man her delegation here would have voted 
for. Many would not have voted for him at 
all. You must avow the principles of Alabama, 
if you expect Alabama to befriend your nomina- 
tion. Itis clear, then, you cannot succeed with 
a set of resolutions which blink this great issue. I 
do not speak -to destroy your nomination, but to 
point out the means by which you may secure its 
success. 


“T am asked, will you vote for a Whig in prefer- 
ence? Inthe language of my instructions, I reply, 
“under no political necessity whatever” will I 
vote for a man holding erroneous views on this 
issue, If a Whig rung, no better than General 
Cass, thousands in Alabama will remain at home. 
If a candidate is offered, holding sound views on 
this issue, no matter what his other political opin- 
ions, thousands of the Democracy-there will sup- 
port him. I am not one of those who think that 
it is all of life to live. Office has no charms to 
seduce me from my duty—a minority no fears 
to deter me from doing it.” 





THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 
FIRST SESSION, 


Little has been done in this body since it ad- 
journed over from Monday, 2ist, to Thursday, 
25th, to accommodate the Baltimore Convention. 
Thursday, the Senate met, but, after attending to 
some unimportant business, adjourned over till 
Monday. 

Thursday, in the House, Mr. Wick, of Indiana, 
previous notice having been given, obtained leave 
to introduce a bill to prohibit the introduetion of 
slaves into the District of Columbia, with certain 


eentnpetenenaepenienee 


selves to the subject matter under consideration : 
from this decision an appeal was taken, and io 
gued till nearly 21 o'clock, when it was sustained 
by the Committee—74 yeas, 72 nays. It has been 
the custom of the House, in. Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, for members to 
Speak upon any subject cunnected with the state 
of the Union, no matter what the particular bill 
formally under consideration. By the decision, 
and the vote sustaining it, this custom is abol- 
ished, 

The Military Academy Bill, with the samend- 


ment, was then reported to the House, and passed. 
Adjourned. 





DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


BALTIMORE, 

Bef Cattle,—Prices ranging from $2.93 to $3.75 
per 100 pounds gross—equal to $5.50 a $7.25 per 
100 pounds, nett, averaging about $3.25 gross— 
an advance. ; 

Hogs.—A full supply in market. Sales at $4 
& $4.50 per 100 pounds. 

Flour and Meal——The news by the steamer Hi- 
bernia has had no special effect on the market for 
breadstuffs. Mixed brands Howard Street $5.50 ; 
the receipts and supply continue moderate ; hold- 
ers of City Mills are asking $6.1244 a $6.25; not 
much disposition to purchase. Rye flour $3.75 to 
$3.871¢. Corn meal dull at $2.25 a $2 3714. 

Gram and Seeds.~T he receipts of all kinds of 
grain are moderate, and prices exhibit no material 
change. Prime red wheat at $1.25 a $1.30; white 
nominal at $1.40 a $1.50. Corn is selling at 42 a 
43 cents for white, and 45 a 46 for yellow—about 
3,000 bushels sold. Oats are in fair demand, with 
sales at 30.32 cents per bushel. Rye 75 a 77 
cents. Clover seed unchanged, and not much in 
demand. 

Provisions.—The provision market is steady, 
with moderate sales to the regular trade, but no 
change in prices. Mess pork, $10.25. Beef as at 
last quoted, Bacon unchanged. Lard 614 a 6% 
cents per pound, in barrels and kegs. s 








ANTI-SLAVERY PUBLICATIONS. 


= TRAL AGENCY for the sale of Anti-Slavery Pub!i- 
cations, No. 22 Spruce street, New York.—The aubseri- 
ber, as Agent of the Executive Committee of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, would inform the friends 
of the cause that he has made arrangements with the pub- 
lishers of standard works on American Slavery, whereby he 
will be enabled to keep on hand, for sale at wholesale and re- 
tail, a full supply of the Anti-Slavery literature of this coun- 
try. Therecan be no doubt, that if the Truru, as it has been 
set forth by the advocates of emancipation, can be brought 
before the minds of our fellow-citizens, the most satisfactory 
results will be produced; and it is earnestly hoped that the 
facilities afforded by the establishment of this new Anti-Sla- 
very Depository will be suitably appreciated and improved. 

It is not deemed beat to comprise in this advertisement a 
complete catalogue of the Books, Pamphlets, ‘Tracts, Engrav- 
ings, &c., now on hand. It may, however, be well to say, 
that among a large assortment of Publication: may be found 
the following: 

Letters addressed to Professor Stowe and Dr. Bacon, by 
Rev. A. A. Phelps; Life, Travels, and Opinions of Benjamin 
Lundy; Slavery Examined in the Light of the Bible, by 
Dr. Brisbane ; Memoir of the Martyr, Charles T. Torrey; 
Slavery Condemned by Christianity, by Dr. Thompson, of 
Edinburgh; Inquiry into the Scriptural Views of Slavery, 
by Rey. A. Barnes; Voices of Freedom, by Whittier, fourth 
and complete edition; Liberty Minstrel, by G e 
Clarke, seventh edition; Grosvenor’s Review of Fuller and 





exceptions, &c. Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, 
moved to lay the bill on the table, but afterwards 
withdrew the motion, to allow it to be referred. 
Mr. Burt, of South Carolina, doubted if a quorum 
were present, and moved a call of the House. 
The roll having been called, there appeared a 
quorum present. Mr. Burt said it was evident 
that the seats on his side of the hall (the Demo- 
cratic) were empty—he trusted there was no 
disposition on the opposite side to proceed to such 
business under such circumstances. Mr.Schenck 
asked Mr. B. if he would give way for a motion 
to adjourn. He replied that that was the very 
motion he was going to make. He moved an ad- 
journment, and it was carried. 

Friday, after an inquiry by Mr. Wentworth 
in relation to the bill introduced by Mr. Wick, 7 
the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the private calendar. 

Thirty-four private and Senate bills were acted 
upon, and reported to the House, which, after 
disposing of them, adjourned. 

Saturday the House was employed in the con- 
sideration of private bills of no general import- 
ance. 

May 29. 

Srenare—The Vice President laid before the 
Senate the resignation of General Cass, and was 
directed to inform the Governor of Michigan of 
the facf. Mr. Benton was elected Chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs in his place, 
and Mr. Borland was added to the Committee. A 
message, concerning Indian hostilities in Oregon. 
and the importance of granting immediate aid to 
the settlers, was received from the President. Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. Hale presented memorials from Maine, in 
relation to the slave trade in the District of Colum- 
bia. Disposed of as usual. 

Mr. Butler, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, reported a bill to punish violations of the 
secret proceedings of Congress. A large portion 
of the session was occupied with a wearisome de- 
bate on the bill for the relief of David Myerle. 


Hovse.—Mr. Tuck asked the unanimous con- 
sent of the House to offer a preamble and reso- 


bhp a Discussion; Home, written in prison, by Charles 
T. Torrey Narratives of Lewis and Milton Clarke, Frede- 
Tick Douglass, and William Brown; Memoirs of Archy 
Moore; Sumner’s Lecture on White Slavery in the Barbary 
States; S. P. Chase’s Argument in the Van Zandt Case; 
Spooner’s Unconstitutionslity of Slavery; Spooner Keview- 
ed, by Wendell Phillips, Esq. ; Goodell’s Constitutional Ar- 
gument; Alvan Stewart’s Legal Argument; Condensed Bi- 
ble Argument, by a Virginian; Facts for the People, by Lo- 
ring Moody; Picture of Slavery, for Youth, by Jonathan 
Walker; the Church as it is, by Parker Pillsbury; Chris- 
tianity and Slavery, a Review, by William Hague; Gerrit 
Smith on Sectarianism; Winona, the Brown Maid of the 
South; the Fanatic, (a Yankee Sehoolmaster at the South ;) 
Despotism in America, by the author of Archy Movre ; Amer- 
ican Slavery as it is, by ‘Theodore D. Weld; Life and Wri- 
tings of James G. Birney; Keproof of the American Church, 
by the Bishop of Oxford ; the American Church the Bulwark 
of American Slavery; Slavery and the Slaveholders’ Reli- 
gion, by Brooke; the Legion of Liberty, second division; a 
variety of Anti-Slavery Tracts, Engravings, Handbills, En- 
velopes, &c. 

It is confidently hoped that no friend of Human Kights, on 
a visit to New York, will think of leaving the city without 
supplying himselt with aquantity of our Publications. Orders 
from all parts of the country, enclosing the eash, and specify- 
ing how the parcel may be sent. will be promptly attended 
to, by WILLIAM HARNED, 

Feb 3 Publishing Agent, No. 61 Jchn street. 
ANTI-SLAVERY BOOKS AND TRACTS, 

NEY BOOKS, at the Anti-Slavery Depository, 22 Spruce 
street, New York. 

Life of Benjamin Lundy—316 pages, 12mo; bound in mus- 
lin; with a portrait by Warner, and a beautiful colored 
of California, Texas, Mexico, and part of the United States ; 
including his journeys to ‘Texas and Mexico, and a notiee o 
the Revolution in Hayti. Price 75 cents, 

Facts for the P: — of 142 & compila- 
tion from the writings of Hon. William Jay, Hon. J. R. Gid- 
dings, J. G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations of the Unit- 
ed States Government to Slavery, and embracing a history of 
the Mexican War, its origin and objects. By Loring Moody, 
of Boston, Massachusetts. Price 20 cents. 

‘he Man—or Lectures for the Times.. By Rev. 
William W. Patton, Hartford, Connecticut. 214 pages, 12mo, 
bound in muslin. Price 62 1-2 cents. 





pamphlet of 38 pages. Price 12 1-2 cents. 
Picture of Slavery—tfor Youth—by the author of “the 
Branded Hand,” &c. 36 pages, 12mo, with several engray- 


ings. Price 8 cents. 
New Tracts, at eighty cents per hundred. 

— 1. Slavery and the Slave Trade at the Nation’s Cap- 
i 

No. 2. Facts for the People of the Free States. 

No. 3. Catechism of the Mexican War. 

No, 4. Shall we give Bibles to3,000,0000f American Slaves? 

For sale, as above, by WILLIAM HARNED, 
July 22. 61 John street, Agent. 





REMOVAL, 

TS Depository, Reading Room, and Office of the Ameri- 

can and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have been re- 
moved from 22 Spruce street to No. 61 John street, near Wil- 
liam street, New York. 
Having secured this central and eligible location, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee entertain a hope that every friend of the 
cause, visiting New York, will make it a point to call and 
obtain a supply of the Society’s publications, and other works 
on the subject of slavery, of which it is intended that a full 
supply shall be kept constantly on hand. Orders from the 
country, enclosing the cash, and directiug by what mode of 
conveyance the parcels shall be sent, will receive prompt at- 





lution. 

“The preamble stated that great numbers of 
citizens of the United States had memorialized 
Congress on the subject of abolishing slavery, &c.. 
in the District of Columbia ; that all petitions on 
this subject ever presented have been laid on the 
table, or referred to committees who have never 
acted upon them; that it is the right of citizens 
not only to present their petitions, but to have 
them considered ; Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the sevezal committees of this 
House, to whom have been referred petitions or 
memorials on the subject of the abolition of sla- 
very and the slave trade in the District of Colum- 
bia, be directed to take the same into considera- 
tion, and report thereon at the earliest practicable 
period.” 

The reeeption of this resolution being objected 
to, Mr. T. moved a suspension of the rules to en- 
able him to offer it, but the motion to suspend the 
rules was negatived. 

Mr. Ingersoll moved to suspend the rules to 
enable him to offer a resolution, making the bills 
reported by the Judiciary Committee, in relation 
to taking the census, the special order of the day 
for the 3d Tuesday in June. Yeas 75, nays 45 
So the rules were not suspended. 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, asked the general con- 
sent of the House to offer a resolution, making 
the bill to establish a Territorial Government in 
Oregon the special order immediately afterthe dis- 
posal of the general appropriation bills, The mes- 
sage of the President, concerning Oregon, was 
also read. Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, was anxious to 
have the subject taken up at once, and disposed of 
without discussion. Messrs. Collamer and Vinton 
opposed this. It was unnecessary, as immediate 
provision, if required, might be made for sending 
troops to succor the Oregon settlers; but the 
Territorial bill was a different matter. It was 
well understood that there were important ques- 
tions, including that of slavery, connected with 
the bill, on which there would be discussion. 
They were opposed to any gagging. Messrs. 
Haralson, Hiliard, Venable, and other Southern 
members, also denounced any attempt to gag dis- 
cussion on this subject. The result was,that Mr. 
Smith’s motion was agreed to, and the message 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. : 

On a motion of Mr. Ashmun to suspend the 
rules to enable him to offer a resolution that Con- 
gress adjourn on the 10th of July, the vote stood— 
yeas 113, nays 69. So it failed. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and took 
up the bill making appropriations for the Post 
Office Department. Several amendments were 
made—the bill was reported—the main question 
was ordered—but the House adjourned. 
May 30. 

Senate.—The Senate was occupied in the con- 
sideration of the Indian Appropriation Bi 


ly in- relation to an amendment moved by Mr. 

Atchison, granting an appropriation to Colonel 

Johnson for hisChoctaw schoo = 
A re 


tention. 

Files of all the Anti-Slavery papers published in the Unit- 
ed States are carefully preserved, and are accessible to all 
visiters, free of charge. A large number of Religious and 
Literary newspapers are also received and filed. 

The office of the American Missionury Association has 
alsu been removed to the same building. Communications 
and packag.s for either Suciety should be directed as above. 

WILLIAM HARNED, 

May 4. Publishing and Office Agent. 


<> Anti-Slavery papers will please copy. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


OSITION and Duties of the North with regard to Sla- 
very, by Andrew P. Peabody. Reprinted from the Chris- 
tian Examiner of July, 1843. An interesting and neat cover- 
ed pamphlet of 22 pages. Price, 10 ceuts single, $1 per doz- 
en. For sale at the Depository, 61 John street, by 
Feb 3. WILLIAM HARNED. 


LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 4 
Ces DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Telegraph 
Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. Particular 
attention paid to collections. ; 
erms of Court, Cook County, Illinois. 
County court—first Monday in February, May, and Oc- 
tobe 








r. 
Circuit eourt—second Monday in June and November. 
O¢~ Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be- 
fore the first day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr. 


GUNS AND PISTOLS, 

LOT OF GUNS, the largest and best selected in the 
market.—Among them are a large number of Chance & 
Son’s make, so celebrated for strong and correct shooting. 
They can be stripped and examined, and, after a fair trial, 
should — prove to =e rape bm Bema a 
changed. A great variety of everyt appertain' e 
business. Blunt & Sims’s celebrated siz-s/otters, at reduced 
prices, together with a large assortment of Pistols, of various 
patterns. Rifles made to order at the shortest notice, and 
sold low for cash. 


JAS. H. MERRILL, Practical Gun-Maker, 
April 29.—tf 65 South street, one door north of Pratt. 


FANOY PAINTING, ETC, 
SHADES.—Gronex ——— has 








INDOW 
his 


ts a share of patronage 
ee, of obtaining any article iu his line. 
stock of Window Shades, of the latest style, from $1 to + 
per pair. “ April 22, 





BOOTS AND SHOES. 
ICHARD MASON, Fuashionuble Boot and Shoe Maker 


has tly located his establishment in the Wash 
ington Halt Build a No. 5 South Front street, near Balti 
where he is prepared to serve old or new us 
the most favorable terms, and with despatch. 





ENGRAVING, 








ad Palliases. In store, a large 
powers ke. Poe 
low, terms cash, and one price 


SHOES. 














Argument on Secturianism—by Gerrit Smith—an octavo * 
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-CONGBES: 
REPRESENTATIVES, 
“+ of the Committee on Foreign Ai- 
The eas a bill for the relief of Ben- 
Hodges, - for compensation for a 
ne ie gee ed io the British army from Ma- 
ryland, in the year ai4, having been read, 

Mr. Tuck rose and said : p 

I know too well the importance to individuals, 
of having their claims the Government, 
not only allowed, but allowed promptly, to be 
willing to interpose any captious or frivolous ob- 

ection to the one now under consideration. I 

ave hom hgecd examined the report which has 
been read, and also such documents and papers in 
the archives of the Government as I thought 
would aid me in coming to a just and satisfactory 
conclusion upon the nature and merits of this 
claim ; and I am constrained to say that I find the 
demand unsustained, either by law, precedent, or 
principle. The amount is inconsiderable, and 
might deserve to occupy the attention of this body 
but a short time; but the principle involved— 
that of taking the funds of Government to pay 
for slaves, who in time of war have escaped to the 
enemy—is of great importance, and especially at 
the present time, when the precedent for such an 
allowance would lead to a multitude of new de- 
mands upon thecommon treasury of the nation. 

The three facts set forth in the report, and 
which are to constitute the reasons for voting for 
the bill introduced by the committee, are stated 
thus: 

“1, The Committee are satisfied that the negro 
man, Phil, belonging to the husband of the peti- 
tioner, was taken off by the British army, on its 
return from Washington City to the fleet, then 
lying in the Patuxent. 

“2. ‘That the owner of said slave has never re- 
gained him. 

“3. The Committee are advised that there re- 
mains unapplied a residue of the funds obtained 
under the treaty of Ghent, for the express and 
only purpose of indemnifying losses of this char- 
acter. 

In regard to the first and second of these rea- 
sons, | say that they are entirely immaterial, and 
that their existence or non-existence cannot con- 
stitute any of the elements of a just demand upon 
the Government. The escape of slaves to a 
Power with which we are at war, and the conse- 
quent loss of property to the alleged owners, is 
not a case which invokes our sympathy with the 
master, or authorizes our action in his behalf. 
To grant the indemnity demanded, would be a 
new encroachment upon the Constitution, by 
which the General Government was intended to 
be kept disconnected with the institution of sla- 
very. I am surprised that a Committee of this 
House, at a time when discussion upon the sub- 
ject of slavery is so much deprecated, should lay 
before us a report that imposes the alternative ot 
examining the character and claims of that insti- 
tution, and of repudiating its unjust pretensions, 
or of sitting, in craven subjection, and voting the 
money of our constituents for hateful and infa- 
mous purposes. Why is it that gentlemen who 
are loud in their complaints and fierce in their 
malediction against those whom they charge with 
introducing slavery into this hall, should give 
their sanction to a claim which necessarily forces 
the free States into dishonorable subjection, or 
rouses them into indignant opposition. I can ac- 
count for it on no charitable supposition, except 
that in the press of business it has escaped that 
critical attention which its importance demanded. 

In regard to the third reason stated, I say that, 
if the Committee were advised of what they al- 
lege, — I will not deny,) they were advised of 
what never had any existence in fact. There 
does not “remain unapplied” any “residue of 
the funds obtained under the treaty of Ghent ;” 
nor were any funds ever obtained by this Govern- 
ment, for the “purpose of indemnifying losses of 
this character.” If the Committee acted upon 
any such representations, they could not have 
derived their knowledge from any authentic 
source, and were grossly misinformed. I trust 
that the importance of the principle involved in 
this claim will be a sufficient apology for detaining 
the Committee, by reading such documents as are 
necessary to be understood, in order to judge cor- 
rectly of its merits. It is well known, that by 
the treaty of Ghent, concluded December 24th, 
1814, peace was established between the United 
States and Great Britain. The first article in 
that treaty is the only portion necessary to be re- 
ferred to for our present purpose ; it contains the 
following clause: 

“All territory, places, and possessions whatso- 
ever, taken by either party from the other, during 
the war, or which may be taken after the signing 
this treaty, excepting only the islands hereinafter 
mentioned, shall be restored without delay, and 
without causing any destruction or carrying away 
any of the artillery or public property originally 
captured in the said forts or places, and which 
shall remain therein upon the exchange of the 

ratifications of this treaty, or any slaves or other 
private property.” : 

I call particular attention to the last line of this 
clause, because that portion produced protracted 
negotiations between the two Governments, and 
assumed an importance beyond what would have 
been expected, from the modest and almost acci- 
dental manner in which the idea indicated seems 
to have got into the treaty. All the claim which 
our Government ever made upon England under 
the stipulation of the whole clause, en the 
last line, did not amount to-fifty thousand dollars; 
while this last line gave birth to claims on Eng- 
land for runaway slaves, to the amount of more 
than eleven hundred and fifty thousand dollars— 
being vastly more than either party had any con- 
ception of at the time of concluding the treaty. 
Having, however, signed the bond, there was no 
escape; and the English, whatever their notions 
might be upon slavery, found themselves liable 
toa claim for the value of more than two thou- 
sand fugitive slaves. The demand for satisfac- 
tion was urged by our Government, and was re- 
sisted by that of England. The stipulation was 
not absolutely definite, though it was certain to 
some extent. Voluminous correspondence took 
place, and negotiations were pending until October 
20th, 1818, when a Convention was entered into 
between the two Governments, which ‘gave hope 
of an early adjustment of the difficulty. The 
nature of the disagreement may be inferred from 
the terms of this Convention. ‘The first article 
recites the first article in the treaty of Ghent, 
which I have read, and then contains the following 
preamble and conclusion : 

’ “Whereas, under the aforesaid article, the 
United States claim for their citizens, and as their 
private property, the restitution of, or full com- 
pensation for, all slaves who, ut the date of the ex- 
change of the ratifications of said treaty, were in — 

territory, places, or possessions whatsoever, di- 
rected by the said treaty to be restored to the 
United States, but then still occupied by the Brit- 
ish forces, whether such slaves were, at the date 
aforesaid, on shore, or on board any Pritish ves- 
sel lying in waters within the territory or juris- 
diction of the United States; and whereas differ- 


meaning of the aforesaid article of the treaty of 
Ghent, the United States are entitled to the res- 
titution of, or full compensation for, all or any 
slaves as above roger tr high contracting 
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which the citizens of the United States claim in- 
demnification ; it being understood and hereby agreed 
that the Commission shall not take cognizance of, nor 
receive, and that his Britannic Majesty shall not be 
required to make compensation for claims for private 
property, under the first article of the treaty of Ghent, 
not contained in sail list.” 

Mr.Couvamer (in hisseat.) Will the gentleman 
pee the last clause of that article again? It is 

t. . 

r. Tuck. I will, and I invite particular atten- 
tion to it, inasmuch as it expressly stipulates 
inst any such claim as the one now under con- 
sideration. It shows the error of the Committee, 
in their assumption, that “funds were obtained 
under the treaty of Ghent for the purpose of in- 
demnifying losses of this character.” 

“It being understood and hereby agreed, that the 
Commission shall not take cognizance of, nor receive, 
and that his Britannic Majesty shall not be required 
to make, compensation for claims for private property, 
under the first article of the treaty of Ghent, nov 
CONTAINED IN SAID LIST.” 

The Secretary of State of the United States 
was to furnish to the Commissioners a list of 
those who made claims against Great Britain un- 
der the treaty. There was no restriction what- 
ever upon the number who should be put upon 
this list; it might contain hundreds or thousands 
of individual names; it might. embrace any num- 
ber of just and any number of unjust demands. 
It was left entirely to the discretion of our Secre- 
tary to fill the list, after extensive advertisements 
in the papers, according to his own sense of jus- 
tice py tn This list was to be delivered 
to the Commissioners, whose duty it was to re- 
ceive and estimate the proof presented by each 
individual whose name was contained upon it. 
The only restriction as to the extent of liability 
of Great Britain was, that they should not be an- 
swerable for any claims “not contained on said 
list.” There is no pretence that the claim now 
before us was on said list, or was either presented 
to the Secretary or to the Commissioners ; or, in- 
deed, was ever heard of, till twenty-five years 


no evidence that the slave was in possession of 
the British at the date of the treaty ; and the 
presumption is that he was not, else the claim 
would have been presented at the time. What 
interest, then, has this claimant in a sum of 
money received for the benefit of other persons ? 

The sixth article in the Convention of July 12, 
1822, demonstrates the misapprehension of the 
Committee, in recommending to allow to this pe- 
titioner a dividend of the money recovered. | 
will read from this Convention : 

“Arr, 6. The decision of the two Commission- 
ers, or of the majority of the board, as constituted 
by the preceding articles, shall in all cases be final 
and conclusive, whether as to number, the value, or 
THE ownERSHIP Of the slaves, or other property 
for which indemnification is to be made. And 
his Britannic Majesty engages to cause the sum 
awarded to each and every owner, in lieu of his 
slave or slaves, or other property, to be paid in 
specie, Without deduction, at such time or times, 
and at such place or places, as shall be awarded 
by said Commissioners, and on condition of such 
releases or assignments, to be given as they shall 
direct.” 


No language can make a case plainer than this. 
Our Government were the mere agents in liqui- 
dating the claims of a certain number of our citi- 
zens, and obtaining a stipulation from a foreign 
Government, to pay those citizens their several 
demands, as certified on a list to be made out. 
Until after. 1822, it was not contemplated that 
Great Britain should pay the money to our Gov- 
ernment, but should pay the citizens individually, 
taking their personal discharges as vouchers for 
the same. 

The Commissioners performed the duty of their 
appointment, and reported alist of claims in favor 
of a great number of individuals, with the sums 
due to each, the whole amounting to $1,204,960. 
This business did not come to a conclusion till 
1826, when, the amount having been settled, Great 
Britain became anxious to avoid the trouble of 
paying out a large number of comparatively small 
sums, While our Executive was desirous to pro- 
mote a convenient settlement of the demands in 
favor of the citizens of the United States. Ac- 
cordingly, a new and final Convention was agreed 
upon, November 13, 1826, by which England 
agreed to pay, and did pay to our Government, 
the full amount reported, and received a full dis- 
charge from all claim under the treaty. Such is 
the history of the fund, as the Committee please 
to call it, upon which they are of opinion that 
this petitioner has a claim. It will be perceived 
that there is no such fund as the Committee im- 
agine; but that the money obtained is the prop- 
erty of individuals; and that if any balance re- 
mains in the Treasury, it stands to the credit of 
individuals, who may at any moment call for and 
receive the same. Could we appropriate the 
sum recommended to this petitioner, we should 
actually take the private property of one person, 
and give it to another. 

But this claim ought not to be recognised, be- 
cause it does not appear that it was such an one 
as could have been embraced in the stipulations 
of Great Britain, had it been presented to our 
Secretary of State and the Commissioners. Great 
Britain was liable for only such slaves as were in 
their possession, on land or sea, on the date of 
signing the treaty. It does not appear that the 
slave in question remained on board their fleet 
until December, 1814, and it is by no means prob- 
able that he did. The only fact that we know 
from the report is, that the slave went away; but 
whether by the invitation or by the compulsion 
of the English, does not appear; whether he re- 
mained on sea or land, a prisoner or a guest of the 
commanders of the army, whether he was white 
or black, is not reported. The fact that he was 
a slave, and became a free man, is made out ; and 
on this fact we are asked to prove our sympathy 
by taking the common treasure of the country to 
indemnify the owner. 

I have thus far examined this claim as I would 
that of any other claim for the destruction or loss 
of property ; and I think that I have shown that 
it comes within no stipulation or obligation which 
we are authorized to recognise. But, sir, I resist 
the claim on other grounds. I deny that one man 
can have property in another. Such an assump- 
tion is contrary to the law of nature and of God, 
and I repudiate and discard it, here and else- 
where, now and forever. 

Acting as a member of this body, and as a citi- 
zen of the United States, 1 am under no obliga- 
tion to do violence to my reason or to the laws of 
God; and whenever I am asked to lend my assist- 
ance to any claim for the pay of slaves, I shall re- 
sist, on the ground that men are not property 

Mr. Ruett. J inquire of the gentleman, whether 
the right of property in slaves is not recognised 
in the Constitution of the United States ? 

Mr. Tuck. No, sir; on the contrary, the idea 
is excluded. The Constitution is a guaranty of 
Liberty, and not of Slavery. The Declaration of 
Independence is the foundation upon which the 
Constitution stands, and that declares that “all 
men are created free and equal, and have certain 
inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” The Constitution 


isted in this country.at the time of forming the 
Constitution, but the fact cannot be proved from 


| anything contained in that instrument. All men 


are created free ; Liberty is the gift of God, and 
not the boon of any earthly power. These truths 
lay at the foundation of our Revolutionary achieve- 
ments, and they can never be safely lost sight of 
in the progress of our career. If the gentleman 
bon consult the debates in pa Conreniive to form 
Constitution, he e 

Stans acs ct i, watt ace’ pappanad to tote 
to slavery, was adopted in preference to any other. 

because that, by this language, the idea would 
countenanced that one man could have 
property in another. In the days of the Revolu- 
tion, there were no advocates of slavery; no 
statesman who did not deplore slavery as an inex- 
pressible evil, They drank too freely from the 
unadulterated fountains of Liberty, Truth, and 
Humanity, to countenance any such notion. I 
hold in my hand slaveholding authority that those 


the 
idea that there can be i righ man, In the 
Madison Papers, where .. Madison reports 
the discussions in the Convention, I find the. fol- 
lowing, asa part of the discussion on that clause 


| which alludes to the migration or importation of 
|| Persons : 
~ © Mr: Gerry thought we had nothing to do with. 


the conduct of the States as to Slavery, Jut 
to he.careful not to give any sanction. « ~ 
‘Mr. Sherman was opposed to any tax on slaves 
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considered in some of the States as merchandise, 
that cannot divest them of the leading and con- 
trol ing quality of persous, by which they are des- 
ignated in the Constitution. The character of 
property ‘8 given them by the local law. This 
aw is respected, and all rights under it are pro- 
tected by the Federal authorities ; but the Consti- 
tution acts upon slaves as persons, and not as prop- 
erty. 

Mr. Burt. I deny such to be the law; tbe gen- 
tleman does not state it correctly. I challenge any 
gentleman to prove such sentiments to be held by 
the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Givpines. I accept the challenge, and, at 
the proper time, I will maintain it, not only by 
thé authority of Groves vs, Slaughter, but by other 
decisions. 

Mr. Tuck. Let me inform the gentleman from 
South Carolina that what he finds fault with is 
the exact language of the reported decision ; and 
if he makes any controversy upon the point, it is 
with the Supreme Court, to whom I pass him over 
for satisfaction. ‘ 

Mr. Baxty. The Supreme Court have regarded 
slaves as property, in many cases, and they will 
do so again. The history of this Government set- 
tles the question that slaves are property. 

Mr. Tuck. The history which the gentleman 
from Virginia so often talks about on this floor 
is apocryphal. The true history of liberty in 
this country tells a different story from any which 
that gentleman can ever understand. As to his 
points of law, stated to-day or at other times, 
they are a chapter of errors, and deserve to be 
published under that title. I allege, without fear 
of contradiction, that the Supreme Court have 
in no case, in ‘respect to the Constitution of the 

United States, regarded slaves as property. When 
administering local law, according to the statutes 
of the several States, the Court have decided ques- 
tions as they have arisen; they have never de- 
cided that the Constitution of the United States 
acts upon slaves as property. On the contrary, 
the Court have adopted a different doctrine, and 
I refer to the cases Groves vs. Slaughter and Prigg 
vs. the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 16 Peters’s 
Reports. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Bayly] says that the Court never will decide as 
I have stated. Let me tell that gentleman, that 
the legality of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia will soon be brought before the Supreme 
Court, and his prophecy tested ; I shall be much 
disappointed, as well as chagrined and grieved, if 
they do not decide that slavery in this District is 
unauthorized end criminal. 

The Constitution was formed for specific ob- 
jects, which are stated in the preamble to be—“ to 
form a more perfect Union, establish justice, in- 
sure domestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 
mon defence, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity”” To establish or continue slavery was not 
among these objects. Congress is restricted in 
She Constitution from suspending the writ of 

habeas corpus; and slavery can be made legal 
only by a legal suspension of this writ, so far as 
the persons to be enslaved are concerned. Have 
Congress power to establish slavery in the forts, 
navy yards, arsenals, and dock yards of the United 
States? If not, I deny that they can do it in the 
District, as they have attempted to do by re-en- 
acting the slave laws of Maryland and Virginia. 
But I have not time to enlarge on this topic, and 
I have already spoken longer than I intended or 
should have done, but for the interruptions I have 
encountered. 

Before I close, I will say a few words in regard 
to the charge of fanaticism, and unauthorized agi- 
tation, which is constantly made against a few 
members of this House. This charge is made 
principally by men holding sentiments similar to 
the gentleman from Tennessee, {Mr. Haskell,] 
who, a few days ago, declared, in his place, that 
one item in his créed is, that “negroes are made 
for the use of white people.” It also comes from 
those who, as lately resolved by the members of 
the South Carolina Legislature, “ believe it to be 
a problem, yet to be solved, whether any Republic 
can long exist that does not recognise slavery as 
one of its institutions.” Sir, 1 throw back the 
charge of fanaticism, and I tell these assailants, 
that the sentiments they utter are not only fanat- 
ical, but unspeakably abhorrent to every enlight- 
ened and true republican, and disgraceful to the 
age in which we live. There is not a schoolboy 
in the North who would not regard such senti- 
ments with disgust, and treat their authors with 
contempt. It is not the fanaticism of Abolition, 
but the fanaticism of Slavery, that introduces agi- 
tation, and disturbs the harmony of this body and 
of the nation. . 

At the outset of this session, the subject of sla- 
very was embraced in the annual message of the 
President, recommending Congress to take the 
People’s money and pay for the losses of Spanish 
pirates, in their unsuccessful attempt to enslave the 
Amistad negroes. The first speech made in this 
Congress was an elaborate, talented, and, I may 
say, eloquent advocacy, (so far asa man can be 
eloquent for such a purpose,) of the institution of 
slavery. Since then, we have had the resolutions 
in favor of the French Republic, during which 
twenty speeches were made, and seventeen out of 
the twenty were in defence of slavery. We have 
also had a discussion, growing out of the late at- 
tempt. for freedom of seventy-eight people of this 
District, during which many speeches for slavery 
and only one for freedom was made here; and 
still Slavery lifts its hideous head, and hypocriti- 
cally cries out, oppression ! 

Let this false, insincere, and hypocritical pre- 
tence be abandoned. There is not a gentleman 
here, who does not see slavery constantly forced 
upon the attention of Congress, and who does not 
know that the speeches in opposition to it have 
been made in self-defence. 1 bear witness to my 
friend from Ohio, [Mr. Giddings,] that his elo- 
quent appeals in behalf of liberty, and his wither- 
ing denunciations of oppression, have been called 
forth; in every instance, by the aggressive action 
of the slave power. It has only been when that 
cruel infiuence has attempted a new and fresh 
inroad upon the Constitution, that his strong arm 
has been upraised to resist the assassin attack. 
May his voice long be heard, uttering in our ears 
the words of truth and freedom, and his arm long 
continue the terror of those who make slavery the 
corner-stone of our national policy. 

Sir, the opinions of the Anti-Slavery portion of 
this House are the most conservative of any ut- 
tered upon this floor. We resist the effort to have 
the General Government take cognizance of the 
institution of slavery. We remonstrate against 
your attempt to extend the jurisdiction of Con- 
gress to that in which we will consent to have no 
part, and from which we, and our constituents, 
have a right to be exempt. Keep to yourselves 
the blessings, responsibilities, sins, and expenses 
of slavery. We will neither touch, taste, nor 
handle. Compulsion alone shall bring us into any 
connection with an institution which we abomi- 
nate as the sum of all villanies. Will you, sir, 
everride the Constitution, and force upon us a 
jurisdiction which we resist? If so, I give you 
timely warning, that the People will not take a 
jurisdiction for partial purposes. If you now 
compel them to legislate to support, they will 
presently legislate to destroy. Give the People 
leave to criticise, and they will furnish a criticism 
which the South will look upon with terror. 

One remark more, and I have done. The advo- 
cates of slavery threaten a dissolution of the Un- 
ion, unless we grant all they ask. I may not be- 
lieve so implicitly in the perpetuity of the Union 
as some do, but I have not so contemptible a notion 
of the stability of the Government, as to believe 
that these gentlemen have the power to put an 
end to it. I do not attribute to all Southern gen- 
tlemen the advocacy of slavery, and the puerile 
threats which some of them so freely throw out. 
To these last I say, that when you have unbur- 
dened yourselves of your ill-tempered bravado, 
and convinced your constituents that you mean 
anything by your threats of disunion, you will 
find, to your astonishment, that Union candidates 
will spring up at home, and you will be permitted 
to go into unwelcome retirement and unresponsi- 
ble obscurity. But if it were not so, you 
could arouse the two hundred thousand slave- 
holders into any serious attempts to dissolve the 
Union, I have not the slightest doubt that a little 
hemp, judiciously employed, would put an end to 
your fanatical notions on the subject of dissolu- 
tion. We would not administer the remedy by 
the aid of mobs, as advocated by some of these 
threatening patriots, but we would furnish the 

le, always sublime, of a community vindi- 
cating itself by institutions established by the 
Constitution and laws, and 


operating as a terror 
to evil-doers, and a reward to those who do well. 
- For the National Era. 
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and eful pata. of Schenectady. The inhab- 
itanta, believing that the storm which was then 
raging was a sufficient sok meh from all out- 
ward attacks, had carelessly neglected to close 
their gates, and the village was entirely unguard- 
ed. Between eleven and twelve o’clock ut night, 
on the 8th of February, the villagers were sud- 
denly aroused from their sleey by a cry from with- 
out, which they too justly feared was the prelude 
to some fearful struggle. No time was allowed 
them to prepare for defence ; for 80 adroitly had 
the enemy man the affair, that, when the 
general shout arose, their men were stationed in 
every part of the village, ready to begin the work 
of destruction. Then commenced a scene which, 
for cold-blooded and heartless cruelty, is scarcely 
sur in the annals of the American colonies. 
Before they could have time to put on their 
clothes, the bloody work began. ‘Those who were 
fortunate enough to escape the fury of the enemy 
had to contend with the piercing elements, which, 
With nothing but their night-clothes for protec- 
tion, was cruel in the extreme. Many of them 
perished by the cold, as the nearest settlement to 
which they could flee was at Albany, which by 
their roads at that time was about twenty miles 
distant. Sixty-three were inhumanly murdered, 
and twenty-seven taken prisoners, After the ruf- 
fians had completed their work of slaughter, and 
plundered whatever they could carry off, they set 
fire to the village, and but two houses escaped the 
rage of the conflagration. j 

The following Ballad, written a short time after 
this occurrence, by one “ Walter Wilie,” may be 
of some interest to your readers, as it gives a gen- 
eral description of the affair, and affords an inter- 
esting relic of the literature of “the olden time.” 


Schenectady, May, 1848. U. C. 


A BALLAD, 


In which is set forth the horrid cruelties practiced by 
the French and Indians on the night of the 8th of 
last February ; the which I did compose last night, 
in the space of one hour ; and am now writing, the 
morning of Fryday, June 12th, 1690. ieee 


God prosper long our King and Queen, 
Our lives and safeties all; 
A sad misfortune once there did 
Schenectady befall. 
From forth the woods of Canada 
The Frenchmen tooke their way, 
The people of Schenectady 
To captivate and slay. 
They marched for two-and-twenty daies, 
All through the deepest snow ; 
And on a dismal winter night, 
They strucke the cruel blow. 
The lightsome sun, that rules the day, 
Had gone down in the west; 
And eke the drowsie villagers 
Had sought and found their reste. 
They thought they were in safetie all, 
And dreampt not of the foe: 
But att midnight they all awoke, 
in wonderment and woe. 


For they were in their pleasant beddes, 
_ And soundelie sleeping, when 

Each door was sudden open broke 
By six or seven men. 

The men and women, younge and olde, 
And eke the girls and boys, 

All started up in great affright, 
At the alarming noise. 


They then were murther’d in their beddes, 
Without shame or remorse ; 

And soune the floors and streets were strew’d 
With many a bleeding corse. 


The village soon began to blaze, 
Which show’d the horrid sight: 

But, O, I scarce can becre to tell 
The mis’ries of that night. 


They threw the infants in the fire, 
The men they did not spare; 

But killed all which they could find, 
Though aged or though fair 

O Christe! in the still midnight air, 
It sounded dismally; 

The women’s prayers, and the loud screams 
Of their great agony. 

Methinks as if [ hear them now, 
All ringing in my ear; 

The shrieks and groans, and woeful sighs, 
They uttered in their fear. 

But some run off to Albany, 
And told the doleful tale ; 

Yett though we gave our cheerful aid, 
It did not much avail. 


And we were horribly afraid, 
And shook with terror, when 

They told us that the Frefichmen were 
More than a thousand men. 


The news came on the Sabbath morn, 
Just att the break of day, 

And with a company of horse 
I galloped away. 


But soon we found the French were gone, 
With all their great bootye; 

And then their trail we did pursue, 
As was our true dutye 


The Mobagnes joynd our brave partye, 
And followed in the chase, 

Till we came yp with the Frenchmen, 
At a most likelye place. 

Our soldiers fell upon their rear, 
And killed twenty-five; 

Our young men were so much enraged, 
‘They took scarce one alive. 


D’Aillebout them did commande, 
Which were but thievish rogues, 

Else why did they consent and goe, 
With bloody Indian dogges ? 


And here I end the long ballad, 
The which you just have redde; 

I wish that it may stav on earth 
Long after I am dead. 


—_—a—__ 


For the N ational Era. 


Dr. Bartey: As you are in every good work, 
allow me to say a word about the duty of so- 
ciety towards discharged prisoners. This subject. 
is of great importance. Let me point out the 
simple manner in which [ aid them in Boston: 
A weekly paper, conducted by myself, is there 
published, entitled the Prisoner’s Friend. For 
some time the office has been freely opened to 
discharged prisoners, Places are procured for 
them in the country, old clothing is given to them; 
sometimes 2 night’s lodging is found for them. In 
this simple way, many a convict has been helped 
at once. You perceive that we do not wait to 
build an asylum; we do not wait to create a great 
organization. I have gone further. I have taken 
released prisoners into my own house. Several 
have been reformed in this way. My object now 
is to lecture abroad, and awaken an interest in a 
subject so momentous to the best interests of so- 
ciety. I have met with many friends in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. I trust to 
meet many in yourcity. A few days will be 
spent there, and if a place can be procured, a 
lecture will be given, in which my plans will be 
more fully stated. 

An interest is now being awakened abroad. A 
lady in England, of immense wealth, has opened 
an asylum for discharged convicts of both sexes 
She is the lady whom gossip reported as about to 
be married to the Duke of Wellington. Prince 
Esterhazy, 2 Hungarian lord, has also opened an 
asylum to this class, A Friend in Manchester 
(England) has taken several under his own roof, 
and scarcely one has re ; 

The subject. is one which must eventually fix 
public attention, especially when it is remember- 
ed that about 20,000 criminals are annually dis- 
charged from the various prisons in this country. 
Many are without friends, without money, and 
without employment.. What can they do, if no 
kind hand is stretched out to receive them. They 
must starve, or steal, or set fire. Let benevolence, 
then, be turned to this class, Here is a field for 

hilanthropy. The victims are here in our midst. 

he subject now is receiving the attention of dis- 
tinguished men. An association exists in New 
York, one in Boston, and other places. Much re- 
mains to be accomplished. Having left home and 
friends, I am now desirous of gathering up docu- 
ments on prisons, and of securing aid from the 
benevolent, to enable me to carry out my plans, 
which are more fully stated in. my public lec- 
tures. Will you allow any reports to be left at 
your office? 

Cuartes Spear, 
Editor of Prisoner's Friend, Bost 


A CONTRAST. 


BY WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 


Only two years after the birth of John Qui 
‘Maen pita appeared, on an Island in the M 
iterranean a Human Spiri 
dowed with equal gain) piacion the pieti 

ualities of Justice and Benevolence, which Adams 
‘ syn inent degree. A like career 





: pares H. WATSON, Attorney and Solicitor of Patents, 


country and in Euro 
business bel 


how 
Spirit, newly born, en- 


ow his kindred—put away the devoted wife of 
his youthful days, and another, a daughter of 
Hapsburg’s imperial house, joyfully accepted his 
proud alliance. Offspring gladdened his anxious 
sight; a diadem was placed on its infant brow, 
and it received the of princes even in its 
cradle. Now he was indeed a Monarch—a legiti- 
mate Monarch—a Monarch by divine appoint- 
ment—the first of an endless succession of Mon- 
archs. But there were other Monarchs who held 
sway in the earth. He was not content. He 
would reign with his kindred alone. He gather- 
ed new and greater armies from his own land— 
from subjugated lands. He called forth the young 

nd brave, one from every household—from the 

yrenees to the Zuyder Zee—from Jura to the 
Ocean. He marshaled them into long and majes- 
tic columns, and went forth to seize that universal 
Dominion, which seemed almost within his grasp. 
But Ambition had tempted Fortune too far. The 
nations of the earth resisted, rebelled, pursued, 
surrounded him. The t was ended. The 
Crown fell from his presumptuous head. The 
wife who had wedded him in his pride, forsook 
him in the hour when fear came upon him. His 
child was ravished from his sight. His kinsmen 
were degraded to their first estate, and he was no 
longer Emperor, nor Consul, nor General, nor 
even a citizen, but an exile and a prisoner, on a 
lonely island in the midst of the wild Atlantic, 
Discontent attended him there. The wayward 
man fretted out a few long years of his yet un- 
broken manhood, looking off, at the earliest dawn 
and in the promne* twilight, toward that distant 
world that had only just eluded his grasp.~ His 
heart corroded. Death came, not unlooked for, 
though it came eventhen unwelcome. He was 
stretched on his bed within the fort which consti-” 
tuted his prison. A few fast and faithful friends 
stood around, with the guards who rejoiced that 
the hour of relief from long and wearied watch- 
ing was at hand. As his strength wasted away, 
delirium stirred up the brain from its long and 
inglorious inactivity. The pageant of Ambition 
returned. Ele was again a Lieutenant, a General, 


MPROVED LARD "ra wags fines: 

0) ‘Lard Oil of thi t 
ual to sperm for combustion, also sbrw vega 
woollens, Nee y owes teeta Without acids, can always be 
purchased trong barre 1 
to prevent leakage. Orders received = ‘ant ee 


Apply to 
‘THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
33 Water street, near Walnat, Cincinnati, O 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 


Jan. 20. 





Foundry, No. 59 Gold street, and will continue t: e bus:- 
ness heretufore condueted by Robert Taylor. They will ai- 
tend to all orders they may receive with punctuality and de-- 
patch. All the Type mauufactured by them will be hand 
cast, and 
the best quality. 

Mr. J. A. T. Overend is still employed in superintendin,; 
the manufacturing department. 
WHITING & TAYLOK, 
Successors to Robert Taylor, corner of Gold 
Charles Whiting.’ and Ann streets, New York. 
Theodore Taylor. { i Jan. 20.—tf 








LARD FOR OIL. 
5 By poe WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, and slop-fed 


Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
Yin B. JAKVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counseiio: 
at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office up stairs in Heren- 
court’s Building, between American Hotel and Neil House. 
Business connected with the profession, of all kinds, pune- 
tually attended to. Jan. 28. 


Jan. ®. 








GODEY’S 
ADY’S BOOK AND FAMILY MAGAZINE.—The old- 


sixty pages of reading matter, by the first writers in the 
country, twelve more than the ..ew York magazines. Two 
splendid steel engravings, an undeniable authentic colored 
monthly fashion plate, model cottages and churches, erotehet 
work and other matters for the ladies, all illustrated and well 
explained, &c. 
rice for one year, which includes the Lady’s Dollar News- 
paper, making three publications in one month, $3; two cop- 
ies without the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, $5; five copies, 
with one to the person sending the club, $10; eight copies, 
$15; twelve copies, $20. g 
A specimen of either the Lady’s Book or the Lady’s Dollar 
Newspaper sent to any person paying postage on the request. 
a a L, A. GODEY, 

‘eb. 3. 





a Consul, an Emperor of France. He filled again 
the throne of Charlemagne. His kindred pressed 
around him, again reinvested with the pompous 
pageantry of Royalty. The Daughter of the 
ong line of Kings again stood proudly by his 
side, and the sunny face of his Child shone out 
from beneath the diadem that encircled its flowing 
locks. The Marshals of the Empire awaited his 
command. The legions of the Old Guard were 
in the field, and their scarred faces rejuvenated, 
and their ranks, thinned in many battles, replen- 
ished. Russia, Prussia, Austria, Denmark, and 
England, gathered their mighty hosts to give him 
battle. Once more he mounted his impatient 
charger, and rushed forth to conquest. He waved 
his sword aloft, and cried, “Téte d’Armee.’ The 
feverish vision broke, the mockery was ended. 
The silver cord was loosed, and the warrior fell 
back upon his bed a lifeless corpse. This was 
the Enn or Eanru. ‘Tue Corsican was NoT 
CONTENT. 


WIDOW BEDOTT’S TABLE TALK. 


The following humorous sketch is from the 
London Punch, who respectfully recommends its 
perusal to a certain class of writers and speakers: 


“Fle was a wonderful hand to moralize, my 
husband was, (said the widow,) ’specially after 
he began to enjoy poor health. He made an ob- 
servation once, When he was in one of his poor 
turns, that I shall never forget the longest day I 
live. He says to me, one winter evenin’, as he 
was sittin’ by the fire—I was knitten’, (I was al- 
ways a wonderful knitter,) and he was a smokin’, 
(he was a master hand to smoke, though the doc- 
tors used to tell him he’d be better off to let to- 
bacco alone. When he was well, he used to take 
his pipe and smoke awhile after he’d got the 
chores done up, and if he wa’nt well, he used to 
smoke the biggest part of the time)—well, he took 
his pipe out o’ his mouth, and turned towards 
me—I know’d somethin’ was comin’, for he had a 
peculiar way 0’ looking round when he was gwine 
to say anythin’ uncommon—well, says he to me, 
says he, ‘Silly,’ (my name was Prissilly natural- 
ly, but he generally called me Silly, ’cause ’twas 
handy, you know,) well, says he to me, says he, 
‘Silly, and he looked pretty solem, I tell you— 
he had a solemn countenance naturally—after 
he’d got to be a deacon ’twas more so, but since 
he’d lost his health ’twas solemner than ever—and 
certainly you wouldn’t wonder at it if you know’d 
how much he underwent. He was troubled with 
a wonderful pain in the chest, and amazin’ weak- 
ness in the spine of his back, besides the pleurisy 
in his side, and having the ager considerable part 
of the time and bein’ broke o’ his rest o’ nights, 
cause he was so put to it for breath when he laid 
down. Why, it’s an onaccountable fact, that when 
the man died, he hadn’t seen a well day in fifteen 
years, though, when he was married; and for five 
or six years after, I shouldn’t desire to see a rug- 
geder man than-he was. But the time I am speak- 
in’ of, he had been out o’ health nigh upon ten 
years, and, oh dear sakes, how he had altered 
since the first time I see him! That was at a 
quiltin’ at Squire Smith’s, a spell afore Sally was 
married. I’d no idea of that Sal Pendegrass. 
Well, that was the first time I ever saw my hus- 
band, and if any body’d told me that I should 
marry him—I should have said—but law sakes! 
I most forgot, I was gwine to tell you what he said 
that evenin’, and when a body begins to tell a 
thing, I believe in finishing on’t some time or 
other. Some folks has a strange way of talkin’ 
round for ever, and never coming to the pint, and 
taking twenty words to say what might be told 
in five. 

“Now, there’s Miss Jenkins, she that was Polly 
Bingham, after she was married—she is just the 
teejustest individual to tell a story, that I ever see 
in all my born days; but I was gwine to tell what 
my husband said. He says to me, says he, ‘Silly ; 
says I, ‘what? I didn’t say ‘what, Hezekier?’ 
for I didn’t like the name. The first time I heard 
it I nearly killed myself a laffin. Hezekier Be- 
dott, says I, well, ’d give it up if I had sucha 
name! But then I had no moreidea o’ marryin’ 
the feller than you have this minute o’ marryin’ 
the Governor. I suppose you think it curious 
that we should a named our eldest son Hezekier. 
Well, we done it to please father and mother Be- 
dott ; it’s father Bedott’s name, and heand mother 
Bedott used to think that names ought to go down 
from jineration to jineration. But we always 
called him Kier—he’s a blessin, aint he? and I 
aint the only one thinks so, I guess. Now, don’t 
you never tell anybody that I said so, between 
you and me. I guess if Keziah Winkle thinks 
she’s a gwine to ketch Bedott, she is a little out 
of her reckonin.” But I was gwine to tell you 
what husband said. He says to me, says he, ‘ Sil- 
ly’—he’d kept on sayin’ Silly, from time to eter- 
nity, cause you know he wanted me to pay par- 
ticular attention to him, and I generally did; the 
‘woman was never more attentive to her husband 
than I was. Well, he says to me, says he, ‘ Silly; 
says I, ‘what? though I'd no idea what he was 
gwine to say—didn’t know but ’twas somethin’ 
about his sufferings, though he wan’t apt to com- 
plain, but he frequently use to remark, that he 
wouldn’t wish his worst enemy to suffer one minit 
as he did all the time; but that can’t be called 
grumblin’—think it can? Why, I’ve seen him 
in sitirvations when you’d a thought no mortal 
could a helped grumblin’, but he didn’t. He and 
me went—but I was gwine to tell you that con- 
versation o’ hisen. Says he to me, says he, ‘Silly,’ 
([ could see by the light o’ the fire—there didn’t 
happen to be a candle a burnin’, if I don’t disre- 
member, though my memory is sometimes forget- 
ful, but I know we wan’t apt to burn candles, ex- 
ceptin’ we had company—I could see by the light 
of ay “0 that: his Log bage 05 solem- 
nized)—-e says to me, says he, ‘Silly ;’ says [ 
‘what? Says he to he, oy, ‘We - all 
poor creatures [?” : 








OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 
ashi n, D. C. Specifications and Dra; 
and Letters Patent for New Tnventions, in this 
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JUDGE JAY'S LETTER TO BISHOP IVES. 
LETTER to the Right Kev. L. Silliman Ives, Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of North 

Carolina: occasioned by his late Address to the Convention 
of his Diocese. By Wituiam Jay. 

The numerous readers of this most excellent and interest- 
ing letter, published in the National Era in 1837, will be 


under the direction of the Executive Committee of the Amer- 

ican and Foreign Anti-Slavery Suciety, and is now for sale 

at $2.40 per hundred, or three cents single. 

Orders, accompanied by the cash, and di:ecting by what 

conveyance they may be forwarded, will be promptly execut- 

ed by WILLIAM HARNED, 
April 13. 61 John Street, New York. 








FARM FOR SALE, 

OR SALE, a Farm, half a mile from, and commanding an 

excellent view of, the flourishing town of Salem, Colum- 
biana county, Ohio, containing eighty acres, well improved. 
It has a large brick house, two frame barns, an orchard of 
grafted fruit trees, an inexhaustible supply of the best of 
soft water in wells and springs, a well of sott water in the 
kitchen. House and yard well shaded with trees. A healthy 
and beautiful country seat. JONAS D, CATTELL, 
Feb. 3.—tf Salem, Ohio, 


DAGUERREOTYPES, 

LUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERRKEAN GALLERS 

AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FURNISHING DEPOTS; 
awarded the gold and silver medals, four first premiums, and 
two highest honors, at the National, the Massachusetts, the 
New York, and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively, for 
the most splendid colored Daguerreotypes and best apparatue 
ever exhibited. 
Portraits taken im exquisite style, without regard toweather. 
Instructions given in the art. 
A large assortment of apparatus and stock always on hand. 
at the lowest cash prices. 
New York, 251 Broadway, Philadelphia, 136 Chesnut street ; 





, Atlantic, | spay cities, also for the West Indices i 


YPE FOUNDRY.—The subscribers have taken the Typo 


they will furnish ali kinds of Printers’ Materials of ' 


est Magazine in the Uniteu States; contains monthly | 


| 
| 
| no pains will be spared to make itas comfortable and agree- 


| 
Third edition. 
| 
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pleased to know that it has been handsomely stereotyped, | 


FREE PRODUCE STORE. 
EW. GOODS.— GENER iC 
PRICES.—Iust seocived— YP DUCTION IN 
id Syucatt SS avian styles. 

New 4 bts of medium quality, nsnal width’ 
Fine and wide Paper Muslins; also, olegies Cambrioe 
Curtain Celico, supericr fine Chintz Umbrellas, Oil Cloths 
.  Satinets, god and cheap ; also on hand mostly at reduced 
| paige, Ginghames, varior 8 qualities and atyles. 

; Fine and heavy Shirting, Sheeting, and Pillow Musling 
Striped Cambries, fine 6-4 Plaid Muslin. or 
Mus in de Lain, plain and neatly figured, all wool 
pana warranted free from cotton. : 
ond CA EE, and price low ; Canton Flannels, White 
Table Diaper and Cloths, of different styles. 
—_ powk yp tee Check, Cotton Handkerchiefs, 
otton twilled Pantaloon Stuffs; also, Linen Dri}}; 
es and Half Hose, fine and heavy. ” pling, hee 
a ya Cotton, various numbers, bleached, brown, and 
Wadding, white and colorea Cotton Laps. 
; ALSO, 
Refined Loaf, Crushed, and Pulyerided Sugar. 
, Brown Sugar, good quality, of vasious grades. 

The whole stock exclusively Frag Lazor Goons, to which 
the subscriber would invite the attention of Country Mes. 
chants, as well as his friends and the public generally. 

Much pains are taken by the munagers of the Free Pro. 
| duce Assvciation to assist the subscriber to enlarge the as 
| sortment from time to time. 

GEORGE W. TA YLOR, 

N. W. corner Fifth and Cherry streets 

Philadelphia. ; , 
WATER CURE, 
; J ten oe WATER-CURE ESTABLISHMENT 
| Fayeite County, Pennsyloonia.—The triends ot Hy: 
| dropathy, also the public in general, are respectfully intorin. 
| ed that this Establishment, built expressly for the purpose 
; has now been in successful operation since Augnat, 1847,’ 

The build ng is 70 feet by 30, two stories high, and will] 
comfortably accommodate 25 patients—every rvom is well 
, Ventilated and neatly furnished. The sleeping, bathing, and 

dressing-rooms, for ladies, are as entirely separated from 
| those of the gentlemen, as if in different buildings ; aleo sep- 
arate parlors. The bathing rooms are furnished with all the 
| hecessary baths for undergoing a successful treatment. 
| Numerous pure soft-water springs surround the Extablixh- 
| ment; pleasant and retired walks among the neighboring 
| hills are abundant, and the exertion of reaching the summitg 
| is amply repaid by the beautiful views vver a most pictur- 
| esque country. | 
| r. Baelz, the proprietor, who resides in the Establish- 
| ment, bas had several years" ex; eri« nce in this popular mode 
| of practice, and, eauly in the ensuing summer, expects to be 





| 
! 3d mo. 23.—3m 
j 


No. 113 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. | joined by Dr. Mason, Fellow of the: Kuyal Coliege of Sur- 


eons, London, who is now visiting the best establishment in 


land. 
"The Establishment has been so fur well patronized, and 


able to invalids as the system will admit of. 

The terms are as follows: For patients, $6 per week, tute 
paid weekly. Very feeble patients are required te bring 
their own nurses ; board can be had for them in the Estab. 

| lishment, at $2 per week. Each patieut is required to bring 
the following articles—two linen or cotton sheets—two wool- 
len blankets—six coarse towels—either three comfortables 
or a light feather bed—likewise, an old linen and flannel 
| sheet, for bandages—and one injection instrument. 


| The following diseases are successfully treated, and a cure 
| effected, if there be no disorganization of the parts, or the 


disease of too long standing: Fevers; Intermitting Fevers, 
or Ague; Inflammation of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels 
Liver, Sple:n, and Kidneys; Dyspepsia; Asthma; Rheum- 
atism, acute and chronic; Sciatica and Lumbago ; Gonor- 
rhoea; primary and secondary Syphilis ; Scrofula; Nervous 
Diseases; partial Paralysis; Neuralgy; Sick Headache; 
Palpitation of the Heart ; Hs pochondriasis ; Dropsy; Jaun- 
dice; Habitual Costiveness ; Delirium Trefnens; Spasms of 
the Stemach and Bowels; Spinal Afiections; Cbrenic Dys- 
entery, or Diarrhoea; Tettter, Ringworm, Scald Head, Kc. 
Female Diseases, as Prolapsus Uteri,or bearing down of the 
Womb ; excessive, painful, and obstructed Menstruation. 
Feb. 3.—6m 
LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI, 

IRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 

and Court streets, Cincinnati. 

JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Puplic and Commissioner to 
take acknowleigments of deeds aud depositions for the States 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
Missouri, lilinois, Tennessee, New York, and Arkansas. 

Jan. 6.—tf 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 
OF The Publishers of the Living Age annex a Prospectus 
of that work, and solicit to it the attention of the readers of 





Boston, 75 Court and 58 over streets; Baltimore, 206 Bal- 
timore street; Washington, Pennsylvania avenue; Peters- 
burg, Virginia, Mechanics! Hall; Cincinnati, Fourth and 
Walnut, and 176 Main street; Saratoga Springs, Broadway ; 
Paris, 127 Vieille Kue du Temple; Liverpool, 32 Chureb 
street. Jan. 7. 





GLENHAVEN WATER CURE. 

HIS new and commodious establishment for the treat- 
ment, by Water, of Disease, is open to receive Patients. 
It is situated at the head of Skaneateles Lake, ten miles 
north of Homer, and two and a half miles from the vil age of 
Scott, in the State of New York The house is large, com- 
modious, and newly built. The springs are four in number, 
three of which rise on the mountain, on the west side of the 
Lake, six hundred feet above its level. They are pure, soft, 
very cold, and abundant. The scenery is very romantic, and 
the situation, for the invalid, delightfully inviting. 
O. Gleason and lady have charge of the medical Soerteent, 
and will give their attention exclusively to those seeking 
health at the “Cure.” James C. Jackson and wife take 
charge of the business and home department; and all letters 
having reference to business, or to admission, should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Jackson, and the postage paid, when they will 
receive due attention. A general supervision of the means 
of comfort ani the welfare of the patients is in the hands of 
a young lady who has been greatly benefited under the hy- 
dropathic treatment. We can accommodate nicely, for the 
winter, some fifteen or twenty patients. Our sitting room 
and dining hall are spacious, and front the Lake. Those 
wishing to try the Water treatment had better apply with- 
out delay, as in most cases winter treatment is equally suc- 
cessful with summer treatment, and in many cases greatly 
superior as a means of cure; and an early aj plication will 
secure the best opportunities for location as regards rooms. 

Texms.—Five dollars per week, payable weekly. Patients 
wishing fire other than in the sitting room, can have one in 
their rooms, but will be charged each one dollar per week 
extra. Those wishing to sccupy rcoms singly, aud have fire 
in them, will pay ten dollars 
Washing and ironing in the institution, fifty cents per duzen 
pieces. Each patient must have one linen sheet a yard and 
a half square, two woollen blankets, three cotton comforta- 
bles, four towels, and old linen for bandages. 

JACKSON, GLEASON, & CO. 

Glenhaven, December 1, 1847. April 6. 





LAW OFFICE, SYRACUSE, N, Y. 
PENCER & NORTH, Attorneys and Counsellors et 


Luw, Syracuse, New York. 
Office, Standard Buildings. | ISRAEL S. SPENCER. 
Jan. 3—tf JOHN W. NORTH 





WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY, 

HE ENTIRE WORK, UNABRIDGED—in one volume, 

crown quarto—containing all the matter of Dr. Web- 
ster’s original work, his improvements up to the time of his 
death, and now thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged and 
improved by 

Pror. C. A. GOODRICH, of Yale College. 
Oc>~Price reduced to $6..£6 


found in any other English Dictionary compiled in this coun- 
try, or any abridgement of this work, yet it is sold at a tri- 
fling advance above the price of other and limited works. 
“The definitions are models of condensation and purity.” 
Hon. Wiliiam B. Cathoun. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
From the London Lit.rury Gazette, April 1, 1848. 

In the present edition, Professor Goodrich has been ably 
assisted by several eminent men, each distingnished in his 
own sphere of inquiry, and the result is in the highest degree 
satisfactory. The work is a noble monument of erudition 


Europe. his volume must find its way into all our public 
and good private libraries, fur it provides the English stu- 
dent with a mass of the most valuable information, which he 
would in vain seek for elsewhere. . 


The new edition of Webster's Dictionary, in crown quarto, 
seems to us deserving of general patronage. 
We recommend it to alt who desire to possess the most com- 
plete, accurate, and reliuble dictionary of the language. 
Signed by the follo" ing gentlemen, March, 1848. 
New York. 


William H. Campbell, Editor of the New York District 
School Journal. 


do. do. - 
do. 


Thomas H. Benton, 
John Davis, do. 
Jefferson Davis, do. do. } 
S. A. Douglas, do. do. 
George N. Briggs, Governor of Massachusetts. 
William B. Calhoun, Secretary of State of Massachasetts 
Richard S. Rust, Commissioner of Common Schools in New 
Hampshire. | 
Theodore F. King, Superintendent of Schools in New Jer- 


sey. 

Robert C. Winthrop, Speaker of the United States House 
of Representatives. 
Edmund Burke, Commissioner of Patents, 
John Young, Governor of New York. | 
Christopher Morgan, Secretary of State and Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools in New York. | 
Alvah Hunt, Treasurer of New York. 
Millard Fillmore, Comptroller. ' 
Rev. Samuel H. Cox, D. D. 
Lyman Beexher, D. b. President of Lane Seminary. 


Dr. 8S. | 


per week, payable weekly. | 


This edition contains three times the amount of matter 


and indefatigable research, and the style and accuracy of its ! 
t reaseahy Sowa do honor to the press of any country in | 


Theodore Frelinghuysen, Chancellor of the University of 





the National Era. Those who wish to accomplish much in 
their generation must take a large view of what is passing 
around them—they must lvok over the whole of the age they 
| live in. 

PROSPECTUS. 

O¢$~ This work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s Mu- 
seum of Foreign Literature, (which was favorably received 
by the public for twenty years,) but as it ia twice as large, 
and appears so often, we not only give spirit and freshness to 
it by many things which were excluded by a month’s day, 
but, while thus extending our scope and gathering a greater 
| and more attractive variety, are able so to increase the solid 
| and substantial part of our literary, historical, and political 
| harvest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the American reader. 
The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinbu- gh, Quur- 
| terly, and other Reviews; and Biucktrood’s noble criticisms 
| on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, highly wrought 
tales, and vivid descriptions of rnral and mountain scenery ; 
| and the contributions to Literature, History, and Common 
| Life, by the sagacions Spectator, the sparkling Examiner, 
the judicious Atheneum, the buay and industrious Literary 
Gacette, the sensible and comprehensive Britunrsiu, the so- 
| ber and respectable Christian Observer—these are inter- 
| mixed with the Military and Naval reminiscences of the 

United Service, and with the best articles of the Dublin 

Jniversity, New Monthly, Fraser's, Tuit’s, Ainsworth’s, 

Hood's, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’s sdmi- 
| rable Journal. We do not consider it beneath our dignity 
| to borrow wit and wisdom frum Punch ; and, when we think 
| it good enough, make use of the thunder of The Times. We 
| Shall increase our variety by importations from the conti- 

nent of Europe, and from the new growth of the British col- 
| onies. 
| The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, into 
our neighborhood, ond will greatly multiply our connections; 
| a8 merchants, travellers, and politicians, with all parts of the 
world; se that much more than ever it now becomes every 
| intelligent American to be informed of the condition and 
| changes of foreign countries. And this not only because of 
their nearer connection with ourselves, but because the na- 
| tions seem to be hastening, throngh a rapid process of change, 
to some new state of things, which the merely political 
prophet cannot compute or foresee. 
Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 

(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages and 
| Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections; and, in 
general, we shall systematically and very fully acquaint our 
readers with the great department of Foreign affairs, with- 
out entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all 
| who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progress 
| of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers, and Phy- 
| sicians—to men of business and men of leisure—it is still a 
stronger object to make it attractive and useful to their 
| wives and children. We believe that we can thus do sume 
good in our day and generation; and hope to make the work 
| indispensable in every well-informed family. We say indis- 
' pensable, because in this day of cheap literature it is not 
| possible to guard against the influx of what is bad in taste 
, and vicious in morals, in any other way than by furnishing 
a sufficient supply of a healthy character. The mental and 
' moral appetite must be gratified. 
We hope that, by “by winnowing the wheat from the 
: chuff,’ by providing abundantly for the imagination, and by 
a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, Histo- 
| ry, and more solid matter, we may produce a work which 
! shall be popular, while at the same time it will aspire to 
raise the standard of public taste. 
TERMS. 
The Livine Acgis published eyery Saturday, by E. Littell 
| & Co., corner of Tremout and Bromfield streets, Boston; 
Price, twelve and a half cents anumber, or six dollars a year, 





. 5 | in advance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully 
D WwW $ ; 
adel sheets, United States Senator. received and promptly attended to. 


To insure regularity in mailing thework, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 
Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as fol- 
lows : 
Four copies for . - » $20 
Nine copies for - . ° ° . - 40 
Twelve copies for - Pe, oe ts” BD 
Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, hand 
somely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are fur sale at thirty 
dollars. 
Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound, 
or a dollar and a half in numbers. " 
Any number may be had for twelve and a half cents ; and 
it may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to com- 
plete any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 





Calvin E. Stowe, D. D., and D. H. Allen, Prof 8 in 
Lane Seminary. i 
Rev. Heman Humphrey, D. D., late President of Amherst ' 
Coilege. 

— Ezra Keller, D. D., President of Wittenberg College, 


0. 
M. A. Diehl and N. A, Gieger, Professors in Wittenberg 
College, Ohio, Sac ; . 
Benjamin Larabee, D. D.. President of Middlebury Col- 
lege, and other distinguished gentlemen. 


The previous edition of Webster’s Quarto Dictionary re- 
ceived the following recommendation, from Daniel Webster, 
Levi Woodbury, Theodore Frelinghuysen, and 101 other 
members of : 


“It is very desirable that one standard dictionary should 
be used by the numerous millions of people who are to inhab- 
it the vast extent of territory belqnging to the United States, 
28 the use of such a standard may prevent the formation of . 
dialects in States remote from each other, and impress upon | 
the lanzuage uniformity and stability. It is desirable, also, 
that the acquisition of the language should be rendered easy, 
not only to our own citizens, but to foreigners who wish to 
access to the rich stores of science which it contains. , 
e rejoice that the American Dictionary bids fair to become | 
such a standard.” } 
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h their value. 
; AGENCIES. 

We are desirous of making arrangemente, in all parts of 
North America, for increasing the circulation of this work ; 
and for doing this, a liberal commission will be allowed to 
gentlemen who will interest themselves in the business. And 
we will gladly correspond on this subject with any agent who 
will send us undoubted references. 

POSTAGE. 

When sent’ with the cover on, the Living Age consists of 
three sheets, and is rated as » pamphlet, at four and a half 
cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes within the 
definition of a newspaper given in the law, and cannot legally 
be charged with more than newspaper postage, one and a half 
eents. We add the definition alluded to: 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in num- 
bers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and published 
at short stated intervals of not more than one month, convey- 
ing intelligeuce of pasaing events.” 

MONTHLY PARTS. 
For such as prefer it in that ferm, the Living Age is put 


Published by G. &. C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Masst- up in Monthly Parts, containing four or five weekly numbers. 
In this shape it shows, to great advantage in comparison 
with other works, containing in euch purt double the matter 
of any of the Quarterlies. But we recommend the weekly 
LDERS. ‘umbers, as fresher ard fuller of life. Postage on the Month- 
NO FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVEHO ly part is about fourteen cents: The volumes are published 
quarterly, each volume containing as inuch matter as 4 Quar- 
terly Keview gives in eighteen months. 


OF Published at six dollars a year, by 
Kk. LITTELL & CO., Roston— 
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MOUNT PLEASANT BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 


BOYS, AMHERST, MASS. 
REV. J. A. NASH, A. M., PRINCIPAL. 


pe Sener session of this school will commence on 


Wednesday, May 3d, and continue to October lst, 1848, 


five months. Pupils are received from eight to sixteen years 
of The number is limited to twenty-five. 


—For tuition, board, washing, mending, fuel, and 
advance. Catalogues and ren 
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